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f ity unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
, tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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editorial 


O well for him whose will ts strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong; 

for him nor moves the loud world’s random 
mock, 

Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, | 

That compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

ln middle ocean meets the surging shock, 

LTempest-buffeted, citadel-crown' d, 


—Tennyson. 
toe 


“SHALL churches have bill-boards? Will 
the preachers post their subjects along the 
Streets?’’ have been questions. recently 
agitated in the Chicago papers. The dis- 
cussion shows at least that the connection 
between the multitude and church is slight, 
that people are not over-familiar with what 
is being done and said atthe churches. Per- 
haps if some of the energy which spasmodi- 
Cally pours itself into fairs, shows, charity 
balls and bazaars were poured into the legiti- 
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mate church life and work, there might bea 
better understanding between the public and 
the pulpit on Sunday. 


—s-> 


We do not in this department perhaps 
sufficiently note what is being done by our 
associates in other departments. In the 
coming Christmas time parents who have 
little children can go farther and fare worse 
than to secure for the little ones the alto- 
gether beautiful, helpful and timely sheets 
prepared by our associate A. W. Gould, 
entitled ‘‘Mother Nature’s Children.” Artis- 
tically and scientifically they speak for 
themselves, but it requires a sober second 
thought to realize how surely does the 
foundation of morals and religion rest not 
only upon an understanding of, but a love 
of the ways of nature. Wecommend them 


to parents. 
a a oe 


In the editorial department of the Decem- 
ber number of Zhe Free Church Record, the 
brave bi-monthly published at Tacoma, 
Washington, a veritable ‘‘voice in the wil- 
derness preparing the way” for that larger 
thing which has yet come only in the hearts 
of a few thinkers, the truly open church of 
universal religion, there is a phrase from 
Phillips Brooks, most suggestive, ‘‘the Re- 
sultant Church.” This title suggests a prin- 
ciple in physics, the combination of various 
forces moving on lines not exactly parallel, 
combining on a new line, continuing to- 
gether. We see in the future a resultant 
force into which the many forces now mak- 
ing more or less clearly for freedom, fellow- 
ship, character and service in religion, have 


united and combined. 
— > oe 


We congratulate our neighbor upon the 
completeness of its argument. We wish the 
‘(Universalist denomination” joy and pros- 
perity in its proud vindication and look with 
some surprise at the apparently complacent 
way in which the brethren accept the inevi- 
table, but we are glad that there are a few 
souls who are willing to go shares with the 
unlucky and give fellowship to the unfellow- 
shipped. We rejoice in the privilege of 
working for the church that includes both 
the excluded and excluding, the great Uni- 
versal church that carries in its heart among 
others the little ‘‘Universalist church” 
that is able to defend its universality by 
surveying the excluding rim of ‘‘its well 
established organization.’’ This whole affair 
is instructive and useful but it calls to mind 
the anecdote which Dr. Pullman, at the last 
Liberal Congress, told of Stephen Pearl An- 
drews who said to P. T. Barnum, ‘‘You Uni- 
versalists have squatted on the biggest word 
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in the language and you must prove your 
title or else move off.” 


—.- —— 


M.]. SAVAGE, in a recent sermon entitled 
‘‘Some Lessons From the Life of O. B. 
Frothingham,” gives prompt refutation to 
the insinuation published in a Boston paper 
soon after his death, widely copied, that 
Mr. Frothingham was a disappointed man 
and that in the later years of his life he re- 
tracted some of his radical opinions or at 
least gave up the quest and abandoned the 
expectation of the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom in religion. Mr. Savage says: ‘‘There 
never camea time when Mr. Frothingham 
felt that he had said all he had to say or had 
lost confidence in the principle for which 
he stood. * * * He has grown more 
radical from day to day the longer he has 
lived; he has never retracted any of his 
opinions and if his work proves to have died 
out it is just as the dawn dies out when the 


sun rises.”’ 
> 


ANOTHER determined effort is being made 
in Chicago to release the many thousand 
clerks of the city from Sunday toil, and some 
of the Chicago papers, particularly the 
Record, are doing the movement a signal ser- 
vice. It is gratifying to know that the argu- 
ments urged in this movement are sociolog- 
ical and not theological. The demands are 
madein the interest of men rather than up- 
On an assumption that God exacts the hom- 
age. Thus interpreted, the movement com- 
mends itself unequivocally to all lovers of 
good orderand progress. It is a movement 
towards sanity in business,towards domestic 
happiness and individual development. The 
origin of the Sabbath rest day may be ob- 
scure and in dispute but that it was born out 
of the divine necessity of human nature and 
that it has come to stay; no one can doubt. 
Let us have more of it—not the grim 
and gloomy Sabbath of the Puritan enforced 
by superstition, but the genial happy rest 
day commended by science, approved by po- 


litical economy and welcomed by religion. 
—<=<->— 


NOTHING succeeds like success. Less than 
a year ago a few friends of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, appreciating his work, desiring to 
advance it, made a systematic and persistent 
effort to secure him a hearing. One of the 
popular churches of the city was secured. A 
list of well known speakers was announced 
as associates, but when the day came most 
of the noted speakers had pre-engagements, 
and Mr. Washington spoke to a beggarly 
crowd of half a hundred white people and as 
many more colored people, who felt chilly in 


the sumptuous elegance of the upholstered 
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pews. But after the success at Atlanta, the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago, one of the social 
powers in thecity, brings him here as its 
guest. They give him a banquet, he thrills 
alarge gathering and the city papers give 
him generous advertising in the way of por- 
traits, biographical sketches and report of 
speeches. In allthis we rejoice, but what if 
he had not had the Atlanta chance? Doesit 
not awaken some sadreflections and does it 
not increase our sense of the need of forti- 
tude and patience and diligence even though 
the world does not turn asideto approve the 
work or encourage the worker? 


—> . > 


Our neighbor, the Universalist, in its 
issue of Nov. 23, at last gives its three col- 
umns exposition of what it calls the ‘‘Alcott 
case.” Here we find what might be called 
‘‘expert testimony’’ going to prove that the 
procedure by which the pastor of a Univer- 
salist church in good standing was deprived 
of the fellowship of the Universalist denom- 
ination because he was giving his time to 
advance the interest of the Liberal Congress 
work in the state of Illinois, a work enjoying 
the support and sympathy of many other 
Universalists, was in every waycorrect. Of 
all this we can only say ‘‘Thou reasonest 
well” for is it not all ‘‘nominated in the 
bond?” If the procedure is all regular and 
every step is according to ‘‘the constitution 
and by-laws” then alas! so much the worse 
for the constitution and by-laws. Our heart 
aches for those who can be happy in, under 
or with the administration that rejoices in 
such perfect (?) mechanism. Our neigh- 
bor rejoices in the fact that in this episode 
the ‘‘Universalist church has given notice 
that it has preservative power, that it will 
enforce discipline and that it will apply pen- 
alty.’”’ Other ministers within this fellow- 
ship may congratulate themselves that now 
the Universalist denomination, having suc- 
cessfully survived the disgrace of the expul- 
sion of a man against whose character no in- 
sinuation has been made,whose theology they 
disclaim to have taken into consideration, 
will not try to do this thing very soon again. 
The rest of them are safe for quite a while. 
Are we left to suppose that ministers of the 
gospel have less chivalry, are more insensi- 
ble to the demandsef nodlesse oblige than 
other professions? Is there not.something 
to be expected from the favored in behalf of 
an innocent victim? 


—~+ oe 


THE Chicago University has received an- 
other million. This 1s an event so common 
that it ceases to be particularly startling. 
But itis an event none the less welcome. 
This time it is a million that comes without 
the suspicion of taint. It seems to be a 
clean million, this makes it twice blessed. 
Miss Helen Culver, one of the women help- 
ers of Chicago, makes the gift in the name 
of Charles J. Hull, one of the pioneers of 
Chicago. The bequest is given in the in- 
terest of biological studies. The sum is to 
be equally divided between buildings for in- 
vestigations and endowments for the sup- 
port of teachers. It provides that a certain 
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amount shall be expended in University Ex- 
tension work on the west side of the city of 
Chicago, the lectures to be of a kind that 
will advance sanitary science. It will be 
remembered that this million draws another 
million out of the pocket of Mr. Rockefeller, 
So the university is two millions more 
wealthy this week than last. Some of these 
days we expect to hear that some possessor 
of a million will recognize the splendid op- 
portunity, the crying need of a similar con- 
tribution to the Chicago University and to 
several other universities to establish a 
school for the free, untrammelled study of 
religion and morals, a school of observation 
as well as of instruction, a school that will 
give the competent an opportunity to study, 
write and publish as well as to give instruc- 
tion upon the most commanding interest of 
life. Such a school should be where other 
schools are. It would not interfere with 
schools already existing. There is an ever 
increasing number of young men and women 
who would elect such lines of higher study 
who do not expect to become ministers. 
They would pursue such studies for other 
than for professional reasons. Perhaps the 
next million we will hear of will bein the 
interest of a scientific study of morals and 
religion, an untrammelled and undenomina- 


tional school of theology. 
—~+ © 


The Will a Measure of Spirit. 


Waiving all the subtleties of metaphysics 
appealing directly to consciousness, it is safe 
to say that the will is a force that withstands 
and sometimes triumphs over opposition, 
and in that triumph finds the erectness that 
can declare, ‘‘I am a soul, a living spirit; I 
am matter-housed, matter-served but not 
matter-ridden.’’ Then the passions that 
link the self to matter become roots that 
nourish the spiritual tree, and ‘‘soul,’’ to use 
a phrase of Emerson, ‘‘ensouls all the body.” 
Given thought, love and conscience without 
the stalwart will to convert them into con- 
duct, to translate them into deeds, we fall 
short of spiritual power. Indeed no high 
thought is ever attained to without a tremen- 
dous will back of it, spurring the intellect 
or holding it year by year to its heavenly 
quest. The same may be said of love. It 
takes a strong will even to woo and win 
a worthy lady. How much stronger must 
be the will to keep the home life up to honey- 
moon standards, to persist through doubts 
and discouragement, to seek beauty in things 
ugly, to compel the world to yield spiritual 
sunshine however clouds may encurtain, to 
enable one to follow Carlyle’s suggestion of 
manufacturing one’s own climate though 
the terrestrial climate be as damp and bad 
as that of London in winter time. 

The will is the crowning part of spirit. 
Without it conscience is powerless and duty 
isa terror. The man that does anything by 
clear grit has taken steps toward making a 
saint of himself. Any triumph of will is 
a direct contribution to the spiritual power 
of the world. Who can estimate how much 
the boundaries of spirit have been enlarged 
by the long toilful efforts of men to make 
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india-rubber hard, glass malleable, to con 
struct an air navigating ship or a moto 
cycle in which one can ride without a horse? 


In our indolence we peer through the 
‘‘gates ajar.”” In our activity we pass inside, 
we are beyond the gates, we have become a 
child of light, we have joined the celestja] 


band. Radiant is the road upon which the 
doing soul travels. Every nowand then the 
artists break through and discover this 


truth. The higher art more and more recog. 

nizes that spiritual potency is within the 

soul itself and that the rills of its inspira- 

tion rise from inner depths rather than 

stream from remote spaces above. Guido 

Reni’s much admired ‘*Mater Dolorosa’ 

turns her grief-shadowed face upward, her 

eyes are rolled skyward and there streams 

from above an abundant radiance that trans- 

forms sorrow into beauty. This is well, But 

better is that self-centered, thought-molded 

face in Carle Dolce’s‘‘Mother of Grief,’ whose 
noble face droops reflectively and the well con- 
trolled hand gathers her mantle closely about 

her as she listens to the God within which sus- 

tains her noble self control though the unbid- 

den tear courses down thecheek. This repre. 

sents a soullarge enough to carry grief,strong 
enough to bear pain, a will divine enough 

to overcome and holdits regnant position. So 

we love Carle Dolce’s‘‘Mater Dolorosa”’ best. 

The present writer remembers with immeas- 
ureless comfort a sweet, homely, tearful face 
in a little picture by one of the old Dutch 
masters he once saw in the National gallery 
in London, where the commonplace‘’face of 
a Dutch peasant woman, with eyes reddened 
by much weeping, was bearing it all, carry- 
ing the whole conscious burden of sorrow 
with an inward fortitude that almost broke 
through the tear stains into a greeting;a 
smile haunted the corners of the quivering 
mouth. She, too, wasa Madonna represent- 
ing a profound spirituality. Rubens painted 
a Danielin the lion’s den which contributed 
to his fame—a half-naked figure lolling list- 
lessly and complacently upon the rocks, the 
lions scattered around almost as listlessly; 
Daniel’s eyes are rolled heavenward, and he 
trusts some power from above to close the 
jaws of the lions. Herepresents the famil- 
iar type of spirituality, but how inane and 
unspiritual after having looked at Reviere’s 
great picture, where the great Daniel stands 
with arms behind him, and from under his 
pent eyebrows meets the hungry glare of the 
snarling pack of brutes with an eye so com- 
manding and a presence soimperial that the 
lions squat and growl in cowardly hesitation. 
The artist has given us not much to see of 
Daniel except that mighty backbone but 
that is enough. There is more spirituality 
in that spinal column than in all the face and 
attitude of Rubens’ picture. Who has not 
turned with relief from the soft, feminine, 
nerveless face which the old masters delight 
to give to Jesus, to the stalwart, fraud-in- 
timidating, sham-seeing man of this world 
and man of deeds which Munkacsy has put 
into his figure before Pilate? 


But why tarry with the ideal creations of 
art? Commend to us as a type of spiritual- 
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ity the good old grandmother, who, in the 
face of a snow storm that kept the men from 
coming home to feed the horse at noon, said, 
“the poor horse must have his oats however 
though it may shorten my life,” The horse 
did get his oats spite of drifts, and a few 
days later the horse repaid the service by 
drawing the lifeless body of the grand old 
lady over the drifts she had braved which 
had shortened her life. The high thinkers 
or noble poets, Fenelon, Channing and their 
kind do not stand supreme among the spir- 
itual forces of the world, but with them stand 
John Howard, Florence Nightingale and their 
kind. Plain prosaic George Washington 
represents a spiritual force perhaps greater 
than any poet or preacher of his age because 
for seven years he wrestled with unrelent- 
ing circumstances, missing perhaps the help 
of an enthusiastic temperament, at times 
without the sustaining power of a great faith 
even in the ultimate triumph of that he 
struggled for, but obedient to the hard, dry 
light of duty, his purposes never weakened, 
his energy never abated, The praying 
Stonewall Jackson who fought his amens to 
his devotions represented a sublime spirit- 
ual force, felt by his followers and is to be 
feltin history. Sodid the blunt, rustic and 
at times terrific Mother Bickerdyke who, 
with flaming bandanna around her head, 
striped gingham dress tucked well under her 
apron strings, arms akimbo, wheeled into 
coherent efficiency a motley crowd of con- 
trabands, commanded recognition among 
the belaced young surgeons who began by 
sneering at her, then came to fear and at 
last to revere her. She was a type of a 
splendid spiritual power as she now defied 
andagain commanded commanding generals. 
She who, with no honor, pay or fame back 
of her or before her, rose superior to red tape 
and like Herakles grappled with death and 
vanquished him not once but many and many 
times, all for love’s sake, all for duty’s sake. 


— oo > 


Praying for Ingersoll. 


This is a progressive age. About twenty 
years ago they proposed to catch Ingersoll 
when he was advertised to speak in Dela- 
ware and give him a dose at the whipping 
post. A pious judge of that State gave out a 
ram’s horn blast that if Robert undertook to 
speak he should be indicted as a blasphemer 
and get the cat. To show how the world 
moves we find a great national movement to 
pray Mr. Ingersoll out of his convictions and 
get rid of his heresies in that way. There 
are a few difficulties that lie in the way of 
this amiable intention that do not lie in the 
way of castigation. If he is converted from 
hisown opinions plainly he is to be conver- 
ted toother opinions. Butto what; and to 
whose? Arethey going to make a Calvin. 
ist,or an Armenian of Robert? Will he come 
Out a Seventh Day Baptist, ora First Day 
Christian? Will he stand bythe 39 Arti- 
eles, or by the 29 Articles?—Or possibly by 
Only 19? This is no trifling matter; for if 
Ingersoll gets converted to anything he is 
§0ing to make it buzz very aggressively. 
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Does any one want such a new recruit added 
to a rival church? What a tremendous 
Methodist he would make! Sam Small and 
Sam (or is it Tom) Jones would not stand a 
show to him. He would have camp meetings 
to cover a hundred acres. Butifhe should 
choose to put on the bands and engage in 
processions, what a superb figure! 


Pardon meif I write fora moment appar- 
ently too lightly on a very serious question. 
The fact is we want Robert Ingersoll for just 
what he is; and not such as any little whip- 
per snapper who can pray might like to 
make him over. He has donea vast amount 
of good and served a very practical purpose 
in the world. Ido not agree with half he 
says. To mea good deal of it is shallow; 
and some of it is unjust; and’ it generally 
lacks thorough scholarship, But if 7 were to 
try to make Bob Ingersoll over, Lord help 
us! whata fool I would make of it. I do not 
mean to try. Onthe contrary,I am glad there 
is an Ingersoll full of vim and grit and 
fight; andI am glad there was a John Calvin 
too; although he was ‘meaner and farther 
from truth, as I see it, than Ingersoll is. 
When we look about, itis arare chance if 
we find a dozen that in our estimate don’t 
néed converting. Shall we the dozen ask the 
Lord to make all the rest of you over after 
our perfect pattern? Or shall we more mod- 
estly ask for a little world somewhere all by 
ourselves, where no one can get at us to dis- 
turb us with their individual notions and 
views? 

On the whole, this is a world of diversities 
and differences; and only by differences, or 
differentiations as science terms it, has any- 
thing like life come about. What we do 
need to get rid of is not strong convictions, 
but the platitude of iteration and reiteration, 
—the repetition of conformity and uniform- 
ity—the lack of any upright and downright 
convictions of any sort. It is a peculiar 
characteristic of a bad or useless man that 
he really is bad for lack of convictions. It 
is the ‘‘I don’t care’ people who curse the 
world. 


The limitations of prayer—what are they? 
Could ten millions, joined together in wish- 
ing and willing and asking, overcome a sin- 
gle man’s mental poise; and force him to 
believe what he had all his life hitherto dis- 
believed? Ii so, it is a species of dangerous 
hypnotism, that the less of the better. I 
have seen a young lad of twelve prayed over 
by great fat, strong men, a dozen at a time; 
and J think they really did pound down on 
to that boy’s brain and crush all the freedom 
and selfhood out of it, The most sacred 
thing in this world is individuality. It 
should not be crowded upon or tyrannized 
over by any outside force—either in school 
or in politics or in religion. Remember that, 
all ye George the Thirds! that sitin teacher's 
desks, or preacher’s pulpits or parent’s 
chairs. Be careful of the inborn, inherent 
rights of the soul. Your chief duty is to 
protect the child from being intruded upon 
in his inner life—his character making. 
Hypnotism is a very common affair in some 
of its phases. It is universal. The result 
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of most of it, even when well-intentioned, is 
not to make better character, but no charac- 
ter at all. Beware of converting Robert 
Ingersoll out of his strong convictions until 
you are sure you can recreate him into better 
ones. So far as I have seen, the influence 
of his antagonists’ work on him has been 
only an injury. 

But why not join in prayers for Kobert 
Ingersoll? Surely we may. Therefore we 
say, May all that is good and true be identi- 
fied with your name and work, our brother! 
May you never yield an honest conviction, 
carefully reached by sincere study, in order 
to please or agree with us, or with any others. 
May you retain your courage, your wit, your 
independence; but may your soul always 
stand face to face with Eternal Honor and 
Eternal Love—that you have one only su- 
preme desire—to be right and to keep others 


to rightness. BR. Pi Pi 
———————=> aa ——__ 


THE sermon printed in last week’s issue 
on ‘*The Education of the Soul,’ by Mr, 
Jones, has been put into pamphlet form and 
can be secured at the publication office at 
five cents per copy. A small number has 
been put into extra cover for holiday uses at 


ten cents. 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed dy a Sunbeam. 


IN a very interesting article on ‘‘Conscience Money,” a 
writer in Chambers’ Journal says: ‘*A somewhat amusing 
example of the power of conscience may be cited in which 
the proprietors of Punch are reported to have received 
threepence in conscience money from an anonymous cor- 
respondent, who is said to have surreptitiously read an 
entire number of Punch from the various pages displayed in 
the shop front in Fleet street. Such an instance of the un- 
burdening of the conscience is only equalled, perhaps, by 
the story of a fellow of Pythagoras, who, it is related, had 
bought a pair of shoes from a cobbler, for which he pro- 
mised to pay him on a future day. He went with his 
money on the day appointed, but found that the cobbler 
had in the interval departed this life. Without saying 
anything of his errand, he withdrew, secretly rejoicing at 
the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded him of gaining 
a pair of shoes for nothing. His conscience, however, 
says Seneca, would not suffer him to remain quiet under 
such an act of injustice; so, taking up the money, he re- 
turned to the cobbler’s shop, and casting in the money, 
said: ‘Go thy ways; for though he is dead to all the 
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world, yet he is alive to me. 


ELECTRICITY generated by the falls of the American river 
at Folsom was transmitted to Sacramento, 24 miles away, 
on July 15th. Only the big plant at Niagara Fall is 
larger than that of Folsom, but the transmission to Buffalo 
is shorter. The waters of the American river, which have 
been running to waste, will now be utilized for lighting 
Sacramento’s streets, propelling her cars and operating her 
factories. Years have been spent upon the work. An 
immense masonry dam was thrown across the American 
river at Folsom, creating a reservoir three miles long, and 
furnishing a flow of 85,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
water, after passing through four horizontal shaft double- 
turbine wheels, is used for irrigation purposes, and 300,0r0 
acres of land will be supplied. The turbine wheels are 
30 inches in diameter, and under a head of 55 feet develop 
1,300 horse power each. The shafts of the wheels are 
coupled direct to the shafts of four three-phase alternating 
current generators of the General Electric type, each capa- 
ble of developing 1,000 horse power. These dynamos 
weigh about 40 tons each. Step-up transformers raise the 


voltage to 10,000 volts, and it is then transmitted by over- 
head copper wires to the city. Two separate lines have 
been built as a precaution against accident or shut-downs 
for repairs. One line will always be held in reserve, It 
is calculated that 80 per cent. of the electric power gener- 
ated at Folsom will be transmitted 24 miles to Sacramento, 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Looking Outward. 


BY E. P, POWELL. 


There is nothing Americans need more 
just now than a wide-awake foreign policy — 
in both church and state. It is well known 
that nothing ever did so much good in the way 
of waking up the religious spirit of American 
churches as foreign missions. It saved New 
England from strangulation by creed discus- 
sion. If you wish to kill religion set it to 
counting its own sore spots. It works pre- 
cisely so in state or civic affairs. Mr. Cleve- 
land has pre-eminently had an aggressive 
home policy, and a very negative foreign 
policy. He set us to talking about our 
finances and our tariffs and our depressions 
till we have become intensely morbid. The 
people have become nervous, suspicious, 
depressed. We are afraid of legislation and 
yet demand legislation. And that again is 
precisely like a morbid individual that imag- 
ines more ills than he has; takes all sorts of 
patent or prescribed doses; but is never sat- 
isfied with physic or doctor. Too much 
home policy! The strongest churches are 
those that have the strongest outside policy. 
If I had the ear of Mr. Cleveland I would say, 
Don’t say another word on home matters. 
Look outward vigorously. The people are 
in an awfully dyspeptic condition. You are 
right on about all points; but the voters are 
not backing you up. Just let go of the tar- 
iff, and take hold of Cuba or Hawaii. 
Thanksgiving proclamations are well enough, 
but give usa ringing word or two about 
Turkey or China. We are not isolated from 
all the world. There is no moral obligation 
resting on us to keep mum when our human 
brothers are being butchered;—just over the 
boundaries. Our home policy is too strong 
when it will Jet us fold our hands while Ar- 
meniai bucheries and Cuban outrages make 
history scarlet. 

But I only care to mix state up with the 
church for the sake of illustration and illu- 
mination. Christianity did not destroy the 
Jewish faith; but by opening a great mis- 
sionary policy it made the home religion 
intensely vigorous, while undergoing purifi- 
cation. The field in place of Judea became 
the world. Some have said that Paul saved 
the Christian church by again breaking up a 
home policy. The Apostles were settling 
down to be reformed Jews, and soon would 
have been lost out of history and out of the 
life-currents of humanity. This is not to 
say Jesus was a narrow sectarian. This new 
religion was nothing else but a new effort at 
humanitarian good will. It was the poem 
of angels and men. It made all men God- 
children. Tothe Jew first—but also to the 
Gentile; because Jews made the best cosmo- 
politan teachers, Greece and even Rome 
never made such outward-lookers as Jerusa- 
lem did. This all reacted to make Judea the 
promised land and the sacred soil. 

Again and again the church looked in upon 
its own vitals, and lost its power. The real 
key to Luther’s achievement is not in his 
doctrinal reforms, but in his widening out of 
the purport of the church. It began under 
his influence to look away from the cloister, 
and outward toward all that was human. 
Among the reformed churches Presbyterian- 
ism has been intensely strong; and you will 
not find this strength in its government, but 
in its foreign missions. Methodism stands 
inno Ganger today unlessina bias toward 
inward-looking, and less aggressive deter- 
mination to conquer the world. The Salva- 
tion army has little else to commend it but 
its magnificent campaigning spirit. It does 
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not live on its‘own vitals. The rattle-box 
brains that get pre-eminence as evangelists 
have the advantage of carrying the war into 
the enemies’ country. They are no stay-at- 
homes. 

Religious congresses show the world en- 
tering on a new era of expansive religious 
effort. The Pope moves in the same direc- 
tion. His hope, he informs us, is the re- 
union of all Christendom. He desires to 
see the Greek church and the Latin church 
afhliate; and both in holy union with Armen- 
ians and Protestants. It is these onward 
and outward looking tendencies that will 
win the world and save it. No sect can just 
now afford to sit down to its exclusive love 
feasts. It cannot afford to congratulate it- 
self on its admirable history. The hope of 
Unitarianism is not in Boston but in Yoko- 
hama and Calcutta. 

No one can, having comprehended these 
truths, turn back without amazement to 
study the spirit of Jesus. The new gos- 
pel was proclaimed as an enlargement of 
the Jewish faith—it was humanitarian. 
The Teacher had no esoteric truths; He 
spoke to the whole people. All men were 
brothers. The time was coming when Judea 
and Samaria would recognize a common 
Father. No Christianity is real Christianity 
which does not thus keep to the whole world 
as its field, and to human brotherhood as its 
corner-stone. The only possible life is 
growth, 
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Truth. 


BY JAMES CRAIG, 


The depths to which truth leads might 
cause the most studious mind to recoil were 
it not that truth is of such constant and uni- 
versal importance and in itself, simple and 
plain, 

Attempt to hold the waters of truth in 
the largest and most carefully formed vessel 
and they overflow it; try toconfine truth in 
adry and cruel definition, immediately it 
escapes, or slips out like a live fish from the 
hand ofa child. 

Truth may be compared to strata of rocks 
which come to the earth’s surface or are up- 
heaved so as to project in places, while the 
vast rock bed lies forever buried. These 
projections being noted by the geologist and 
compared with his other observations be- 
come the means of determining the nature of 
the rocks which underlie the region, Thus, 
stray ideas coming in contact with the mind 
of the observer even in fragmentary form 
lead to the discovery of far-reaching princi- 
ples. It has been suggested thatthe naked 
truth is never found without labor or study, 
Sugar must be extracted and refined before 
it can be obtained in a pure form. Truths 
are called new, because, newly discovered, 
yet have existed from all eternity and only 
awaited the discoverer to reveal them. The 
truth-seeker may be only groping in the dark 
and different people will search in different 
ways,many of which may be wrong, but occa- 
sionally a glimpse of the light will be seen. 
Nor is everyone to be credited in proportion 
to the discovery made without taking into 
consideration the opportunities present. 
Neither is the nineteenth century to be com- 
pared, in its wonderful progress in thought 
and industry, to the slow growth of former 
centuries without considering the oppor- 
tunities which those centuries enjoyed; the 
obstacles to be overcome and the means at 
hand in those times with which to overcome 
them. They were gradually obtaining the 
means to put the nineteenth century in the 
way of its rapid progress on certain lines. 
Mankind at first had avery limited knowledge 
of everything and its progress has been slow 
and painful. But progress seems to be ona 
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geometrical scale; the more knowledge at 

tained to the more rapidly is further progres. 
made. A minister once said ‘‘the nineteenth 
century is full of itself.” That may be the 
case, but former centuries must naturally and 
necessarily have been filled or taken Up with 
themselves also. 

Truth has many wonderful properties o, 
qualities, among which are the following: 
beauty, purity, sweetness, harmony, symme. 
try, perfection or completeness. It igs also 
infinite, eternal, indestructible, simple, pro. 
tg powerful, exact or radical and power. 
ul, 

These qualities are sometimes derived 
one from the other. The beauty of truth js 
dependent somewhat on its harmony, sym. 
metry and other qualities. The various 
properties co-operate or intertwine, blending 
material and spiritual things.. The mathe. 
matician will say, ‘‘what a beautiful princj- 
ple,’’ referring to some proposition in alge. 
bra or geometry, f.7., because it is perfect. 

Truth is pure and leads to purity. It is not 
contaminated with error, wrong, injustice or 
anything evil,and leads those who accept and 
follow it to purity of life. It is in the lan. 
guage of Scripture, ‘‘sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb.” It is harmonious; no truth 
in creation can conflict with any other truth, 
but all are in beautiful harmony. It is sym- 
metrical, perfect, complete in all its parts, 
departments and branches. It is infinite 
and those who get a ray of light as a reward 
for patient effort soon perceive that there is 
a boundless ocean beyond still undiscovered. 
Itiseternalandindestructible. Superstition 
Or persecution may fora time keep truth 
hidden but can never destroy it. It is sim- 
ple yet profound; loves to dwell with the 
humble and avoid vain show or ostentation, 
still it demands search and ennobles mankind, 
It is free and gives freedom in all depart- 
ments of human industry and effort; causes 
man to stand erect and think for himself, 
accepting nothing on the mere ground of 
authority, but at the same time willing to 
learn from any and all sources, Next, con- 
sider its power; ‘‘knowledge is power’’ ’tis 
said, but the most powerful and, indeed, the 
only real wisdom is that which derives its 
potency from truth. This power is resist- 
less and persistent. 

Truth is radical or exact. It has no re. 
spect for the idea that in morals, politics or 
religion the truth will generally be found 
between the extremes. It may be found be- 
tween the extremes, but most likely it will 
be found in a radical position. Wherever 
found it will not yield one hair’s breadth to 
any power. In human progress self-in- 
terest or old and deep-rooted superstition or 
both may cause those whose interests or be- 
liefs are assailed by progressive thought to 
raise the conservative objection that the 
truth will be found between the extremes. 
This suits the convenience of privileged 
classes who, when compelled to yield some- 
what to the demands of justice, wish to yield 
as little as possible and accordingly use con- 
servatism supported by an abundance of 
chaff to obstruct progress. 

Truth may be like a rock under the waves, 
about the exact location of which men may 
disagree, but the position of which is not 
affected by their opinions. Many disputed 
questions naturally come up in human 
affairs, but disputes are often but waves of 
passion which dash over and away from the 
undisturbed and indestructible rock of truth. 
The indestructibility of a rock is relative. 
The indestructibility of truth is absolute. 
Here the material approaches the sublim. 
or Divine, if indeed, there be such a thing. 
Divine truth must be reéverenced, it is said, 
butif any truth be Divine, all truth is Divine 
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cramped up in any set of creeds or dogmas 
whatsoever. Those who teach creeds and 
dogmas distort and dwarf, not truth, which 
‘, jn no wise affected, but the minds of those 
who are under their control. Certain books 
are said to be Divine. But the human mind 
‘ssaid to have been created by the same 
Divine power. The inquiring mind finds 
that science and the so-called Divine truth 
conflict. Truth is harmonious. Therefore 
science or the books must be erroneous 
where they disagree. 

One of the creations of Divine power, the 
human mind, undermines another produc- 
tion, so-called, of Divine power. 

But it is asked, what is to be put in place 
of religious teachings or creeds which have 
been rejected? We might as well ask a 
woman who has swept her house what she 
is going to put in the place of the cobwebs 
which have been destroyed. What a pity 
that people should rid their minds of cob- 
webs: 

“Thetruth shall make you free’’ and an 
inexpressible joy and satisfaction it would be 
tobe freed from prejudice and error by truth. 
Error enslaves. Even cherished ideas when 
false are an enslavement to the mind, and 
the more strongly false ideas and dogmas 
are held the more firmly they bind and en.- 
slave the mind, and with it, everything per- 
taining tohuman thought and action. ‘‘They 
do but control our lives, who control the 
means by which we live.” 

Prejudice is a veil hanging over the mind 
and obscuring from it the light of truth. 
Imperfect man cannot havea perfectly un- 
biased mind, but it is his duty to free the 
mind from prejudice as much as _ possible. 
When prejudice yields to reason, the man 
has freed his mind and gains what will give 
him joy for, as Whittier has written: 

’Twas but the ruin of the bad, 

The wasting of the wrong and ill, 
Whate’er of good the old time had— 
Was living still. 

As truth is harmonious when mankind 
learns or brings itself into conformity 
with the truth, the many conflicting views on 
disputed questions will be harmonized. By 
learning the truth, and in no other way, can 
harmony and unity be brought to the human 
race. In rejecting old teachings in religion, 
politics or any other department of human 
thought, not one particle of what is true and 
good should be rejected, but, at the same 
time, not one particle of error should be 
retained. 

In past time, discoverers and inventors 
were ridiculed and persecuted in a thousand 
ways. Can not a great lesson be learned 
from this? Those who have a deep feeling 
of regret at the persecutions of the past may, 
in some instances, be ready to ridicule the 
new ideas of the present. They see that 
things which were ridiculed in the past came 
to be a blessing to mankind. 

That in some instances those who perse- 
cuted would have been benefited by the one 
they tortured or tormented, But failing to 
comprehend new thoughts of today and ridi- 
culing the same, they act in principle like 
those of past time. How much better it 
would be to rid the mind of prejudice and 
examine fairly new ideas before opposing or 
obstructing them. Covering up and hinder- 
ing truth is an injury to the world. The 
Spirit of persecution still lives, in a modified 
form, yet the same in principle and of trem- 
€ndous power, obstructing progress and 
darkening the pathway of truth. Let us 
tid the world of prejudice, intulerence and 
the spirit of persecution so that progress may 
be given the right of way. Then the civili- 
Zation of the present will be but a child com- 
pared with the infinite progress which will 
be made by the civilization of the future. 
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How much better it would be to search for 
truth than to appeal to arms, on disputed 
questions, often to sustain wrong and injure 
humanity. It is a matter worthy of great 
thankfulness that chattel slavery has been 
abolished inthe United States, but would 
it not have been a far greater cause for re- 
joicing had the people listened to the voice 
of reason and peacefully liberated the slaves? 
So on the present labor question let human- 
ity have justice peacably. 

Truth is essential to life. Error, even 
though it may flourish and spread for a time, 
contains within itself at all times the germs 
of death, 


Truth liberates, error enslaves. 
Truth harmonizes; error breeds discord. 

Thus it is seen that truth is sublime and 
might cause the most profound scholar to 
shrink were he called to examine into its 
deep recesses, but truth beckons and says, 
‘‘Come and drink at my pure and exhaust- 
less fountains and be made welcome! I will 
feed you on that which is pure, sweet and 
beautiful. I am indispensable to life; inde- 
structible; unmoved by the passions and 
prejudices of men. To those who accept 
me I impart my excellent qualities freely 
and without stint. I am simple and unas- 
suming as a child, yet peer into all mys- 
teries and behold: they are no longer_ mys- 
teries but simple things. All my members 
work in harmony, and when men accept me 
they are brought into harmony and unity 
with each other. Iam mild, yet no one can 
wander from me withimpunity. My bless- 
ings are free. Iam the friend of peace and 
plenty, but man is not free to reject me nor 
even to slight or neglect me except to his 
hurt; boundless as the ocean, Though your 
cup be small, fill it and quench your thirst; 
even duty bids, ‘drink!’ though in so doing 
thirst becomes greater; a larger cup re- 
quired,” 

Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne,— aad 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 


Keeping watch above his own. 
—Lowells **Present Crisis,’’ 


Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 
—Bryant. 
‘‘] do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.’’—Brewster’s 
Memories of Newton, Vol, II., Chap. 27. 
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The Prophets of Israel.* 


The Bible is so undervalued and so irrev- 
erently handled in our day because it 1s of 
all books the most misunderstood. Some 
cannot appreciate it, because they do not 
possess the requisite preliminary technical 
knowledge to enter into the spirit and get at 
the vital fundamental truths of this book, 
written in a strange language, the fruit of an 
era, country and civilization so different 
from ours. Others shun the Bible because 
their reason rebels against the monstrous 
claim of bibliolaters that its every word and 
letter are God-given. 

To both of these classes, no less than to 
the reverent admirers of Scriptures, Dr. 
Carus has rendered an inestimable service 
by publishing in an English garb ‘‘Der 
Israelitische Prophetismus,’’ five popular 


*THE PROPHETS OFISRAEL. Popular sketches from Old 
Testament History, by Carl Heinrich Cornill, translated by 
Sutton F. Corkran, Chicago. Open Court Publishing Co., 
1895. $1.00. 
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lectures delivered before a society of laymen 
by Dr, Cornill, Professor of Theology at 
the University of Koenigsberg. Though a 
German professor, the style of the book is 
admirably simple and lucid, the narrative 
intensely interesting. Though a critical 
student of no mean standing, the author 
scrupulously avoids learned technicalities, 
tempting hypotheses, pedantic notes and 
quotations. But with the enthusiasm born 
of a love and reverence for his subject he 
weaves into an artistic and consistent whole, 
the threads which Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Stade and the rest of that school unravelled 
as the result of arduous minute critical in. 
vestigation. 


Cornill has thus again demonstrated that 
biblical criticism is really constructive and 
not destructive. With the material that so 
long seemed only a ruin, he faithfully recon- 
structed the religious history of Israel from 
Moses down to the time of the Maccabees. 
After explaining the nature and import of Is- 
raelitish prophecy and indicating what posi- 
tion it occupied in the history of the religion 
of Israel, he portrays the services of Moses 
and Elijah, and then in chronological order 
analyzes the writings of the prophets, show- 
ing their very close connection with the sec- 
ular history of their own times and environ- 
ment and their logical relation to each 
other. The task of the prophets was not to 
foretell future events. They were the mes- 
sengers of Gud to Israel, ‘‘the interpreters 
of the times, the incorporate conscience of 
the nation, feeling all things and bringing 
all things to light that are rotten in the na- 
tion and displeasing to God”; and ina mas- 
terly manner, clearly and concisely, Cornill 
pictures the times and elucidates the funda- 
mental thought of him who stands on the 
watch tower and reads the signs of the age. 


Each prophet stands out clean-cut, and 
with the aid of this little book of 179 pages, 
the reader understands him and appreciates 
his lasting contribution to Israel’s religion 
and to humanity, as doubtless he never did 
before. Of course, scholars are still divided 
over some of Cornill’s conclusions; but in 
general he is guarded and conservative in 
his views and many will re-read their Amos, 
Hosea and Jonah with a clearer understand- 
ing, a Warmer appreciationand a profounder 
love. 


Now that Rector Ahlwardt has touched 
our shores to remind us that anti-Semitism 
in Germany has penetrated the very walls of 
learning where it was least expected, it isre- 
freshing to know that Prof. Cornill writes, 
viz.: **When, therefore, by this word for 
God (e/, the goal, that to which all human 
longing aspires and must aspire), religion is 
defined by the early Semites as a problem 
for man with a promise of its final solution, it 
follows with irrefutable clearness that the 
much defamed and much despised Semites are 
in no wise such an inferior race, or such wortb- 
less men, as it is unfortunately at the present 
dav the fashion to depict them.” (p.7.) Nor 
will it be out of place to quote the words 
with which he concludes this book, which 
ought to be in the hands of every Bible- 
reader: ‘*The whole history of humanity 
has produced nothing w can be com. 
pared in the remotest degree to the prophecy 
of Israel. Through prophecy Israel became 
the prophet of mankind. Let this never be 
overlooked nor forgotten; the costliest and 
noblest treasure that man possesses, he owes 
to [Israel and to Israelitic prophecy.”’ (p.178.) 

The book is beautifully printed, and with 
few exceptions the translation is idiomatic, 
clear and correct. The date of the capture 
of Jerusalem (p. 105) should be 586, not 536. 


A copious index enhances the value of the 


English version. }. oe 
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The Wh rd of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 


sitrenoth: be not afraid!” 


Responsive Keading. 


IV. Selected from Seneca. 


BY REV. CARLETON F. BROWN. 


“Every man knows without telling, that this won- 
derful fabric of the universe is not without a gover- 
nor; constant order cannot be the work of chance. 

We are all of us agreed in the acknowledgment 
of an Almighty Being, and ascribe to it all majesty 
and goodness. 

It is only for a narrow mind to condemn the order 
of the world. 

No man has any complaint against Providence, 
if that which is right pleases him. 

It is against nature that good should hurt good. 

It is the part of a cowardly soldier to follow his 
commander groaning; a. generous man delivers him- 
self up to God without struggling. 

A good man is not only the friend of God, but the 
very image, disciple and imitator of him, and the 
true child of his Heavenly Father. 

A wise man carries all his treasures within him- 
self, 

What fortune gives she may take, but he leaves 
nothing to her mercy. 

Fortune has no weapon that reaches the mind. 

Prudence and religion are above accidents, and 
draw good out of everything. 

The soul is in heaven even while it isin the flesh 
if it be purified from corruption and filled with 
divine thoughts. 


Providence treats us like a generous father and 
brings us up to labors, whereas the indulgence of a 
fond mother makes us weak. 


God loves us with a masculine love, and delights 
to see a brave and good man wrestling with evil for- 
tune. 

A wise man is a friend to Providence, and will not 
murmur at anything that comes to pass by God’s 
appointment. 

He is ready to lay down his life in a good cause, 
and for the public safety to sacrifice his own. 

He dues not so much consider the pleasure of his 
life as the need that the world has of him.” 
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Public Schools and the Bible. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BEFORE SINAI CONGRE- 
GATION, CHICAGO, BY EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


Undoubtedly al! of you have time and again 
had occasion to see pictures which in them- 
selves master-works, and as such messengers 
of high ideals, were reft of their potency by 
the folly of their owners, They either were 
oppressed by the enforced company with 
other productions of pencil or brush, un- 
worthy of their higher value, or were framed 
with such deplorable taste as to make the 
sensible spectator feel thatan injury, almost 
an insult, had been done to the artist and 
his work. Many of us have had occasion to 
wonder at, not the taste, but the very oppo- 
site of this rare delicate gift, in woman who, 
not satisfied to have one or the other gem 
foil the sparkle of her brilliant eyes, in order 
to display the vulgar depth of husband’s or 
father’s bank account, constitutes herself a 
perambulating jewelry establishment for the 
protection of which she requires the services 
of a private detective and bodyguard to 
ward off the approach of light-fingered and 
astute gentry. The ornaments she carries 
often are undoubted works of art and as 
such of great virtue, but in the way she dis- 
plays them, in the false charm she seeks 
through them, she deprives every individual 
diamond of its luster and her own beauty of 
its suggestive spell. 

The Bible is suffering from this same folly 
on the partofsuch asaffecttohonorit. Ithas 
been wronged most at the handsof its protes- 
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ted and professed friends, Ingersoll has done 

less injury to the inspiring message held fast 

in the words of prophet and Biblical poet, 

than have the queer interpretations and the 

stubborn dogmatic spirit of priest and of 

preacher. We know that the Bible is a gem 

—Koh-i-noor among the kindred collections 

of literature known to the scholars. There 
are many Bibles bringing courage to the 
broken-hearted, but none of these—whether 

writ in the fluent rhythm of Vedic chant, or 
crystallized in the less elastic dialect of Zo- 
roaster’s followers; whether set to the mel- 
ody of Homeric lyre or to the song of a 
northern bard; whether in the turbid tide of 
tempestuous fervor characterizing the be- 
liever in Arabia’s prophet or in the sweet 
tones of the message of patience pearling 
from the lips of Gautama, star of Asia—none 
has the power which came to our Bible, 
both in its old Hebrew part, and in the 
newer addition—also of Jewish origin—pre- 
served merely in the tongue of post-classic 
Greece, falsely called the New Testament, 
as though revoking and replacing the earlier 
covenant made by the Father with the fath- 
ers of old. And yet this brilliant is constantly 
forced to company with case and setting 
not worthy ofits precious suggestions. They 
have made a fetich of the book. They have 
given it aspell as though it were the wand 
of magician and the peculiar mystic cunning 
of the ancient medicine man, They expect 
from it wonders—changes of heart with the 
suddenness of catastrophes. One leaflet 
thereof is credited with power and potency 
to turn the hardened heart of sinner into the 
responsive harp of the saint. The extrava- 
gance of these spurious claims for Bible has 
disappointed so many in their expectations; 
they have today unlearned to seek the waters 
of life from this source originally bubbling 
forth in inviting purity. The hostility to the 
Bible is clearly due to the fetichism which 
its avowed friends and defenders have dur- 
ing these many centuries practiced with this 
literature. 

The young man so proud of his ignorance 
of Biblical literature, and the anti-diluvian 
specimen of liberalism that has survived the 
onward progress of thought during the last 
five and ten lustra, both presuming to be 
cultured because they are unversed in this 
literature, are creatures not of liberalism, 
but of orthodoxy. They would gladly have 
had the bread of life and feasted on it, but 
they were offered a stone. The letter was 
paraded and exalted at the expense of the 
spirit, at the repression into absolute silence 
of the oneinstructivethoughtrunning through 
the outer form and vivifying it. History 
was tyrannized and chronography was des- 
potized to conform with and confirm the 
Biblical genealogies. Geology was asked 
to recede before the presumptuous doctrin- 
aire interpretation of Mosaic cosmogony. 
Geography and ethnology were subjected 
to surgical interference that they might 
mutilate their bold discoveries to respect 
the measurements of the Biblical records. 
The thinking mind was soon aware of the 
fact that as a hand-book for science the 
Bible could not claim higher place than can 
similar speculations on the origin of the 
world, on the configuration of the globe, on 
the character and consanguinity of its differ- 
ent races, which abound among other nations 
cotemporary with the Hebrew authors who 
bequeathed to us their groping attempts at 
reading physically and scientifically the rid- 
dles of all being. 

And again, as a manual of ancient history 
even, these old documents have been proven 
to have indeed a certain worth, but they do 
not furnish exact and accurate phonograms 
of actual occurrences. Today in many an 
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bias, much importance is attached ¢ 
finds in the old sites of Nineveh and 
lon— much store is set by the readings and 
decipherments of hieroglyphic tablets and 
the claim is urged under the shadow of great 
names, such as Sayceand others, that these 
the records of nations, neighbors to Isragy 
corroborate to the last point the historiogra. 
phy of Bible writers, This pretense must 
be disal.owed, for the very state of historio. 
graphical records of that period indicates 
above all else, the method pursued by the 
historians of those days. The historians of 
ancient times are not unbiased and disinter. 
ested photographers of happenings,—o, 
scrupulous echoes of reports; to the contrary 
they mould what is to them present time 
according to their pre-conceived opinions, 
and what they have gathered from behing 
them of tradition and national or tribal rem. 
iniscence, is shaped by them into a pedesta] 
whereon intentionally to pillar their owp 
theory of national glory and of national des. 
tiny. No historian of Egypt will tell of 
Egyptian defeats—he will magnify Egyptian 
successes and achievements, but the failures 
and reverses are passed over in silence, 

And this method we find also in our Bibl}. 
cal histories. Whoever preserved the stam. 
mered speech of time lying behind him, had 
always a theory of his own of the purpose of 
Jewish existence, and the process of provi- 
dential guidance of the nations. He does 
not photograph actuality; but his viewpoint 
is higher, not lower than that of a mere 
photographer. His is not a phonograph giv- 
ing lifeless liberty to the voices prisoned 
in it. He is himself the creative artist; 
he paints, by the vision which he has 
himself, what mortal eye has merely seen in 
matter; heis a poet who sings his own notes. 

This very recognition that Biblical history 
is not history in the ordinary sense, confers 
upon it much greater value than it would 
possess were it the chronograph of actual 
occurrences untrimmed and unwrought to 
fit into a given theory. The theory is cor- 
rect, though the facts are moulded incor- 
rectly to suit it. There is a purpose in 
time—there isa destiny to Jewish life—there 
is a God who rules the nations, who, on the 
great checker-board of battle and defeat, of 
rise and fall of empires, moves the figures 
according to the plan and purposes and 
needs of his deeper providential wisdom ;— 
this thought is the vitalizing element of 
Biblical history, let its facts be, as facts, 
never so untrustworthy. 

The true friends of the Bible have given 
up the conceit that the Bible is a primer in 
geology and physiography, or an elementary 
treatise on Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian 
and even Israelitish history. They do insist 
that the Bibleis a great store-house of moral 
instruction. In this again the professed 
friends of the Bible continue the old mistake 
so fatal to the true recognition of the Bible's 
worth. They claim that this ethical instruc- 
tion can be mechanically made vital and 
activised—-they would therefore have the 
Bible in the public schools, But, as our 
public schools are public schools and ex- 
clude, and must forever exclude, religious 
instruction of whatever kind, they would 
have the Biblical selections for moral pur- 
poses read without interpretation, and hope 
thereby to work the change needed and nec- 
essary in the whole trend and tendency of 
public school education and instruction. 

No pedagogue but will agree with these 
women that are now beleaguering our public 
school board with a petition signed by 60,000 
of their sex—that the fundamental conten- 
tion of theirs must be allowed without quib- 
ble or equivocation. Education which 35 
merely intellectual fails of the purpose fut- 
damental to all education. 
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Time was when men could cling to the 
conceit that drill of the headis an armor 
against temptation—the St. George to con- 

yer the dragon of crime and improvidence. 
One who repeats this shallow gospel of ra- 
tionalism—-dead for fifty years and only sur- 
yiving NOW and then in one or the other who 
deems himself enlightened and yet has been 
asleep during the course of the last half cen- 
tury—counts the beads of the rosary of an 
educational creed which has been proven in- 
adequate by the sad experience of the last 
twenty-five years most especially. Are only 
the illiterate inmates of our penitentiaries? 
Do only the uneducated recruit the army 
ever growing Of criminals and paupers? A 
blind faith in the efficacy of the sacraments 
of rationalism alone may advance this propo- 
sition and attempt to maintain it. 

It is true—-and criminologists know this— 
that certain classes of crimes are generally 
committed by men of lowintellectuality and 
a limited degree of literary information. 
Crimes of violence, unless it be murder, and 
murder committed in the white heat of pas- 
sion, on the impulse of an intolerable tem- 
per—are generally characteristic of people 
without training ofthe mind. JBut derelicts 
of this class are the least dangerous, because 
the most easily resisted. The more danger- 
ous offences against the peace of the com. 
munity are generally, almost without excep- 
tion, concocted by men who not merely had 
acommon school training, but also had the 
advantage of an intimacy, sometimes very 
close, with the secrets of science, generally 
curtained from such ken as the common 
clay, the majority of their fellow-men, could 
command. Frauds and forgeries, deceptions 
of all kinds, tricks and intrigues of all sorts, 
arethe sorry specialties of educated crimi- 
nals, and the deeper these have drunk of the 
cup of knowledge, the more successful as a 
rule they are in working out to the last de- 
gree of perfection their insidious schemes. 

Education of the intellect alone does not 
fortify men against temptation; a trained 
mind alone is not the protecting seawall 
against the tides threatening the peace and 
prosperity, the security and safety ofhuman 
society. The training of the head must be 
supplemented by the training of the heart. 
Not learned brains, but character, is the 
end and goal of every true system of well 
planned education. Without moral train- 
ing our public schools will be a failure, 
as they are a failure in many more 
than this respect. Mechanical  spell- 
ing, mechanical ciphering, mechanical writ- 
ing, poll-parrot repetition of lists of presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, are but sorry 
apologies for even elementary education. 

But this is what to a great extent our pub- 
lic schools throughout this land do furnish. 
They are, with very few exceptions, a failure 
from the lowest to the highest grades, 

_All this patriotic froth and fury when elec- 
tions come around about the little red school- 


house, the safeguard ofour republic, does — 


not change this fact. There are oppor- 
tunities for the American public school sys- 
tem to be indeed the savior and salvation of 
Our nation, but they have not been appre- 
hended or utilized as yet. 

This is not merely my criticism. Some of 
you had an opportunity recently to listen to 
4 woman’s complaint—a woman who had 
been a member of our city school board, 
and one of the most efficient at that, and 
these will bear me out that her paper read 
efore them, fully endorsed this, my posi- 
tion. From the high school, down to the 
very primary grade, the method in vogue in 
Our schools is indeed inadequate and wrong, 
but the cure is not the introduction of the 
Bible. The Bible is the child of ages long 
ehind us—the Bible is a literature—written 
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in a language strange. Translated into En- 
glish, it does not become English in the 
sense of the word that in it pulsates and 
stirs the English spirit to which we, the 
modern children of this day, are uncon. 
sciously related and therefore spontaneously 
responsive. No, it is a strange book and 
its mere reading—and that could only be al- 
lowed under our system here—its mere read- 
ing would indeed have no effect on charac- 
ter whatsoever. 

A true school-teacher-—that is to say, not 
a school-ma’am who enters school as she 
would a store, asa waiting station between 
the irksome home and matrimony as the 
ultimate hope—a true school-teacher knows 
that every reading of a mechanical kind is 
ineffective and if persisted in far from stimu- 
lating the attention of the pupils, deadens 
and kills it beyond the possibility of resusci- 
tation. 

Why are so many of us today hostile to 
Biblical instruction? Why are there so 
many among us that deem knowledge of 
Hebrew the sign of orthodoxy—that would 
write one down, who has studied Hebrew, a 
fossil of the days way back, while every boy 
ignorant of Hebrew is.by virtue of this ig- 
norance cc nsidered the very Goliath of lib- 
eralism an.’ the incarnation of intellectu- 
ality? The answer is easily found. When 
we were children, we as arule had teachers 
who degraded Biblical instruction and in- 
struction in Hebrew into a mechanical ex- 
ercise,.a cataloguing of dry events and a 
ventilation of dusty theories. This could not 
but chill what attraction these studies may 
have had forinquisitive young minds. The 
mode of execution was, if not unusual, at all 
events very cruel. The ferrule of the school- 
master was never so active and nowhere so 
emphatic in driving home the spiritual (?) 
lessons, as in the average Jewish—God save 
the mark—religious school,two decades ago. 
All love for Bible was beaten out of us, and 
all recognition of the wonderful charms of 
the Hebrew language was systematically, 
with malice aforethought, rendered impos- 
sible. 

The same will be achieved in our public 
schools, though no ferrule there may presume 
to autocratic dignity. The best way to kill all 
reverence for Bible and all! interest in Biblical 
teaching, is to make its reading a perfunc- 
tory exercise without explanation and with- 
out interpretation. It is a book with seven 
seals even toscholars. Of course,that young 
dude who claimed in my hearing that the 
Bible is all trash, knew not how many minds 
were busy, had been busy and are busy to- 
day in digging deep for the meaning of this 
‘<‘dross.’’ I have in my library over nine 
hundred volumes devoted to nothing but the 
elucidation of Biblical thought and Biblical 
method. Nine hundred volumes, mostly 
volumes of recent date. Are they by fools? 
I wish our dudes and dudelets were of the 
number of the fools who write these books. 
The stars of Oxford’s clustered constella- 
tions of learned men—the brightest beacons 
in the firmament of German erudition, span- 
ning with spangles of planetary light the 
very horizon of culture—the leaders of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in Paris,—the mas- 
ter writers of Italy, and now alsothe great 
minds of the American universities are not 
ashamed to search for the key to this book. 
Nor can we claim that as yet they have fully 
succeeded, 

To understand the book, acquaintance with 


both Greek and Hebrew is prerequisite. The 


teacher who would teach the Bible, at all 
events, must have this knowledge. Without 
it, it remains a blank to him, It might as 
well be written in Chinese. The English 
translation he cannot understand, however 
perfect the revised version may be. One 
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who merely knows Greek and Hebrew is 
again incompetent fully to unravel what the 
Bible symbolizes. The Hebrew is a Semitic 
language. Language is always the mirror 
of mind. Through the reflection of language 
aninsight into the soul ofa people is gained. 
Nations have souls—this is the unshakeable 
assurance of a modern science which the 
Germans Call ‘‘Voelkerpsychologie,’’ while in 
English we designate it insufficiently as 
ethnic psychology. Nations have souls and 
the nation’s soul is revealed by the nation’s 
tongue. The more languages one knows, 
the more souls are his. This, a Turkish 
proverb, 15 true, will be true as long as man 
is man. 

The languages, mirrors of national souls, 
are members of families and each family of 
languages has a type of its own—has a range 
of vision of its own, The Hebrew being of 
the Semitic root, breathes the spirit of the 
Semite. He who merely knows Hebrew, 
cannot fully comprehend the Semitic charac- 
teristics, the Semitic conceptions and con- 
structions of life and the world. This, I ap- 
prehend, explains whyso many of our rabbis 
today are incompetent to sympathize with, 
let alone to understand, the higher criticism. 
To them it seems to be idle hypothesis—fine 
architectural spinning out of theories with- 
out foundation, glittering generalities, mis- 
leading inferences. One great rabbi in this 
country, perhaps the most influential one of 
all of us, who has done more than anyone 
else to mould the character of the synagogue 
in America, never wearies, week in and week 
out, to hurl fiery denunciations at Buibical 
critics and Biblecriticism. Learned as these 
men are, they have but superficial knowledge 
of the Semitic mind, through lack of the 
proper training in philological and historical 
methodology. Even for these, to a consid- 
erable extent, the Bible is a riddle. One 
who wishes to interpret it must be on terms 
of deepest intimacy with the spirit of Semitic 
civilization, and for that purpose he must 
have studied Arabic and Ethiopic, Assyrian 
and Aramaic, and God knows what else—he 
must understand Semitic archexology—he 
must have grasped Semitic sociology—he 
must have surveyed the social horizon of 
primitive Semitic clan and tribal life; for 
not asingle verse of the Bible flashes out its 
true light without this knowledge; equipped 
with it, everyone should be, who would be 
for others, its interpreter, 

The trouble with Mr. Ingersoll and those 
that follow him, is none other than what be- 
sets the dogmatics of the church and of syna- 
gogue—limited knowledge renders the book 
incomprehensible tothem, Take any chap- 
ter of the Bible—the psalm we read, / z, 
Do its stateiy periods quicken full thought 
of the author’s art and intention at mere 
reading? The heavens and the Thorah— 
God’s law and God’s firmament and handi- 
work, in juxtaposition without interlinking 
scaffolding. It would seem as though the 
poet had jumped from one subject to an- 
other in a way in which evena high school 
boy would not have dared, ora high school girl 
would have avoided when writing her grad- 
uating thesis. The Biblical writer seems 
then to have bunglingly ignored the most 
elementary canon of literary construction in 
beginning with the heavens,and all of a sud- 
den passing on to the Thorah of God? The 
Semitic student knows better. Here is no 
oversight of the canons of literary construc- 
tion. He who wrote the psalm was an art- 
ist worthy to be placed in the company of 
Homer and Virgil, of Dante and of Geethe. 
The Semitic mind’s rhythmic movement 
runs to parallelism of thought. What 
strikes the Aryan as a transition, too sud- 
den to be justified, from one subject to 
another, traces before the Semite merely 
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the parallel flow of two currents of thought, 
analogous if not identical. The sun is 
God’s flaming beacon—a signal in the 
sky; the Thorah is God’s flaming fire in 
the heart of every man; this is the paral- 
lelism ofour poem. Without understanding 
the law and limitation of this parallelism, 
the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer’ even becomes incompre- 
hensible. The epitome of ethics called the 
Sermon on the Mount becomes inane, with- 
out knowledge of the Semitic constructions 
and remembrance of Semitic exaggerations 
and hyperbole. Without insight into Semitic 
civilization—and its institutions and spirit, 
the prophet’s voices remain sound, inarticu- 
late. 

This being the case, we would introduce 
this book into our public schools and have it 
merely read? Evenif the law allowed com. 
ment on the passages read, are our average 
school-teachers competent to interpret them ? 
But as we cannot allow interpretation, will 
the child understand them? Will such me- 
chanical reading and listening work the 
change in the child’s character when neces- 
sary? Willit build up character? We are 
once more confronted with the American be- 
liefin books and in authorities instead of 
the living faith in the living man and in the 
living woman. American erudition in law, 
in medicine, in the sciences, in almost every 
branch of human endeavor, is pinned to the 
faith in booksandin authorities. Our whole 
constitutional life runs along these lines, 
Expanding needs of society may call fora 
new adjustment of the burdens of taxation 
—the supreme court will block the way by 
an appeal to the constitution, and undoubt- 
edly the constitution is the impassable ob. 
stacle. A book written years ago cannot 
foresee the eventualities and necessities of 
time born later. 

Our American lawyers with their prece- 
dents and their authorities, their quotations 
of books constantly, are types of the Ameri- 
can mind. Itis only within recent years that 
our American universities have broken with 
this fetichism of books and of text books 
in particular, but into the public schools this 
emancipation has not yet percolated. They 
still suffer too often from the tyranny of the 
text book, the dead letter,instead of enjoying 
the freedom of the living teacher, the living 
thought. And nowonder. Thereare teach- 
ers inour public schools that are the peer— 
yea, the superior of teachers in Germany and 
elsewhere, but their number is indeed easily 
counted. Most of our teachers are—the ex- 
ceptions prove the rule—utterly unprepared 
for the task that they have assumed. 

When Bishop Spalding provoked the vio- 
lent discussion of the fitness of women to 
teach boys, in his exaggerated insistence 
on a reform of the prevailing practise, he 
laid the finger on a troublesome sore. The 
redemption is not pivoted on the alternative 
of either woman or man in the school-room, 
The need is men and women who become 
teachers by profession; whose ambitions do 
not run to other things; who do not look 
upon work in the school-room as a tempo- 
rary make-shift; who would be teachers as 
long as there is strengthin them. We need 
professional teachers in our school-rooms— 
for this purpose, of course, the school-house 
must be emancipated from politics, and 
boards of education, largely composed of 
politicians, even if they be of a higher 
order; the appointments must be permanent, 
and after faithful service teachers must have 
the right, not the concession, to claim sup- 
port in their old age—the twenty and thirty 
years faithfully passed in the school-room 
shall confer the right to pay earned by the 
days of active utility. Professional teachers, 
well trained, not text books, must bethe shib- 
boleth of every true friend of our schools. 
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A text book of ethics is as superfluous and 
as fatalas any other. Whetherit bea Biblical 
text book or a non-Biblical text book, a text 
book in ethics is of all text books the most rid- 
iculous and the most to be condemned from 
the point of view of a pedagogue. Certainly 
ethical instruction, character building in the 
school-room is animperative need. We must 
have it especially in this country to counter- 
act the tendency to make success in every 
case the end of life and always its own justi- 
fication. The Jesuits never preached so 
glaringly the immorality as we do practically 
avow it, that the end justifies the means. In 
this country, where as nowhere else money 
is worshiped, we need men and women that 
can resist the temptations which this wor- 
ship of money engenders. 

I do not wish to say aught against wealth 
honestly acquired, I do not belong to those 
that cannot understand the social and eth- 
ical function of wealth, even under indi- 
vidual control; but I do inveigh and every 
ethical teacher must inveigh against this in- 
ordinate hunger for wealth—this blind idola- 
try of wealth. Can we wonder that our chil- 
dren deem the acquisition of wealth the 
one and the all of their life; that whatever 
leads, or seems to lead, to wealth, they 
judge correct, asd whatever does not, is 
condemned as inane, if not altogether 
spurned as unworthy of their growing man- 
hood and their developing maidenhood? 
Can we wonder at this if in polite society, 
in political life, in public life, the sole cre- 
dential and magnet is money? To the golden 
key all doors spring open. Nabob never so 
rude, never so illiterate, never so boorish, 
never so hard hearted, holds in his hand the 
fate of preacher in his congregation—he can 
make and unmake the brightest, the best 
man, 

But this is merely one of the manifesta- 
tions of the worship of gold. There are 
others: Itisthe rich man that has the ear 
of the public, for whoever is rich is therefore 
a smart man. The lawyer that does his work 
faithfully—but whose name is not flamed 
forth as the possessor of untold millions is 
looked upon as not worthy of confidence. 
The rich man is sought and courted, in this 
as in other professions. The preachers as a 
rule are poor, and of course are nobodies. 
Their business everybody understands—the 
rich man’s son knows more about theology 
than the theologian does. 

This idolatry of wealth, being universal, 
can we wonder that even educated men are 
too weak in crises of life to resist committing 
fraud and deception to become wealthy or 
maintain the pretense of owning money? 
Here is the root of the evil. The absence 
of the Bible from the schools is not the 
cause, the absence in the schools of a spirit 
which will open the eyes of the children—the 
future men and women, to the fact that there 
are higher things in life than the acquisition 
and the control of money—big money— 
great money! large bank accounts! influen- 
tial positions in new syndicates and com. 
manding posts in expeditions to rob the fool- 
ish and to shear the patient lambs. The 
call is for architects of character—sturdy 
character builders to mould men and women 
who prize duty higher than pomp and pleas- 
ure, work more than wealth. 

And how canthis be accomplished? Not 
by a text book. Indeed not! Weall learned 
in our early days the decalogue, and it re- 
mained well nigh a sound for us. There is, 
I am tempted to say, noneof us that was led 
by learning by heart the decalogue to re- 
member its vital principles. Even ‘‘thou 
shalt not steal’? we did not understand, by 
repeating it by rote, Men have recited the 
Sermon on the Mount, prayed the Lord’s 
Prayer, yet unless the lesson was illustrated 
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by its incarnate exemplars, the words - 
mained bubbles of air, powerless to impe| 
or to prevent. Mechanical exercises in 
Biblical texts will not build or change char 
acter, they are not the chemicals that will 
produce amalgams, or dissolve and Precipi. 
tate a new solution, and produce a new Crys. 
tal. What we need is the teacher in the 
school who understands his or her science 
who is not merely full of the science, byt al. 
so has the art, the holy art of her Calling 
If we have teaching of that kind in the 
school-room, every exercise becomes instric. 
tion inethics, a means to character building, 
Calisthenics will be ethically lifted to the 
highest plane; instruction in history will be. 
come the running commentary on God's 
government without ever mentioning God’. 
name; arithmetic will become a Standing 
illustration of the great law that runs 
throughout all time and through all things 
that indeed every flaw vitiates the end. 
results and will appear at one stage or 
another of the factoring. Twice two is 
four, is a moral law, andthe teacher who 
understands this, will make the multiplica. 
tion table an appeal for righteous living, 
Every patriotic song cannot but teach and 
inculcate principles higher than the worship 
of the golden calf. The name of the singer, 
now nation-revered poet, who wrote him- 
self, you may say, by one poem into the 
heart of his people, Smith, the bard of our 
national song ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee” 
and every intonation of his immortal lines 
wil) be a flaming fire to cheer and to warm 
the hearts of the young with the knowledge 
that it is something to be an American; that 
our flag means something; that to be a citi- 
zen here entails duties and responsibilities; 
that politicsis more than a dirty business, a 
struggle and haggling for spoils and offices; 
that an honest congressman need not be an 
ante-diluvian curiosity, that by all means 
the dishonest one should indeed becomea 
strange exhibition after the general cleans- 
ing and in the pure atmosphere of patriot- 
ism. Does one teach crystalography, why 
the exactness of the lines in which the crys- 
tals run, the lines of cleavage, give opportu- 
nity to impress without preaching, the great 
law of accuracy that is fundamental to char- 
acter and to morality. Does one teach geo- 
logy, he can impress the lesson of service by 
the ascending rise of life even in the stone 
with one particle pillowing the other. One 
could teach in the school Sanscrit grammar 
and it would become for a true student an 
inspiration for character building and char- 
acter broadening. The rules of grammar 
are exposed as rules of ethics under the 
touch of a competent teacher. 

Why then a new text book? Even if it be 
a text book of Biblical verses, it will not be 
understood. Granted that as yet text books 
need be indispensable crutches to our halting 
feet:—There are no teachers in our public 
schools competent to explain the ethical 
teachings of the Bible. And by the very law 
fundamental to our public schools, .a law 
that shall not be changed and cannot be 
changed, but must stand forever, interpre- 
tations of the Bible in the school are unlaw- 
ful; they must not be tolerated in the school 
room. Whatthen? A new but dead book? 
The children will recite, but this will have 
no effect upon their mind, upon their soul. 
It opens the door to disputes and to dis- 
trusts that should not be invited. Yea, 
we need moral instruction, true education 1s 
broader than the cultivation of the mind. 
To accomplish this, one reform is necessary 
—not the introduction of the Bible or a Bib- 
lical text book, or a book of Biblical selec- 
tions, but a radically new departure in the 
management of our public schools, taking 
them out of politics entirely; giving the con- 
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trol to trained men that know what educa- 
tion implies, and to disciplined women that 
ynderstand that education be more than 
tyranny of text books. Let us have teachers 
teachers prepared for their work; teachers 

aid for their work; teachers honored for 
their work; teachers upheld in their work 
against school boards and against mothers 
and fathers that would meddle with them— 
let us have these, and the next generation of 
Americans will not be worshipers of the 
golden calf; they will know that to be an 
American man and an American woman is 
to be that with which the Jew, his Judaism 
inspires—an example of the highest and the 
best, the noblest and the deepest in human 
nature—service to man which is service to 
God—service to country, which is never less 
divine than service at the altar, 

Let us keep this old Bible where it be- 
longs. It is a treasure house of thought to 
those that understand how to bring up to 
the surface the hidden gems of. the deep. 
As afetich it is a failure—as a manual of 
history it has been superseded. It does not 
teach how the world was made, it teaches 
how men should be made. Men may be 
made in the schoolroom by those that have 
learned this lesson, but the book itself must 
not enter into our schools, if we value the 
peace of our community and the independ. 
ence of our consciences. Amen. 


Che home 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way."’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Abounding Lord! in every place 
Is built the Mecca of Thy grace. 
Mon.—Who seeketh God shall find Him in the end. 


Tues.— Man is in loss except he live aright, 
And help his fellow to be firm and brave. 


* Wed.—Know ye not that God receives 


Gladly back the soul which grieves? 


Tbhurs.— What word is it bids us die, save that 
which made us live? 


Fri.— Let each act 
Assail a fault, or help a merit grow. 


Sat.—The by-gone wrongs bring forth sorrows and 
woes, 
The by-gone right breeds bliss. 
—Edwin Arnold. 
> oe 


The Little Schoolma’am. 


Speak of queens and empresses, 
Or of other ladies royal, 

Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 

As she, the little schoolma’am. 
Who trips along the way 

To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 


Her rule is ever gentle; 

Her tones are low and sweet. 
She is very trim and tidy 

From her head unto her feet. 
And it matters very little 

If her eyes be brown or blue: 
They simply read your inmost heart 

Whene’er she looks at you. 


The children bring her presents, 
Red apples, flowers galore, 
For all the merry girls and boys 
This queen of theirs adore. 
The darling little schoolma’am, 
Who reigns without a peer 
In a hundred thousand classrooms 
This gayly flying year. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
a 


Ler us send your friends a sample copy of 
this Paper: 


The New Unity. 
The Robin’s Egg. 


What was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue? 
Look, little girl, 

At this beautiful pearl 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay, don’t touch! 
Wait for a week—a week’s not much— 
‘Then come here, and see 
What there will be 
Hlid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight, 
Then, little girl, step light, step light, 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Boston Darly Globe. 


——__——>--0<———___- 


SOMETHING FOR ALL.—The late Robert 
Louis Stevenson had a happy way of ap- 
plying religion to life and showing how it 
should work out in practice. Talking one 
day to the children at a school in Samoa 
about the parable of the talents, he told 
them there were three they all possessed — 
tongues, that they must use to be cheerful 
and make those happy whowere round them. 
Faces, that they must keep as bright asa 
new shilling, so that they might shine like 
lamps in their homes. Hands, that they 
must keep employed in useful work cheer- 
fully done; and if they spend their lives in 
doing these things for the good of others, 
they might betold at last: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto Me.”’ 


A story OF LONGFELLOW.—Some time ago 
I read a little anecdote of Longfellow which 
illustrated his love for children. It seems 
that one little fellow in particular was fond 
of spending his time in the great poet’s 
library. One day, aftera long and patient 
perusal of the titles (to him great cumber- 
some works) that lined the shelves, the little 
chap walked up to Longfellow, and asked in 
a grieved sort of way: ‘‘Haven’t you got a 
‘Jack the Giant Killer?’’’ Longfellow re- 
gretted to say that in all his immense library 
he did not haveacopy. The little chap 
looked at him ina pitying way and silently 
left the room. The next morning he walked 


in with a couple of pennies tightly clasped . 


in his chubby fist,and laying them down, 
told the poet that he could now buy a ‘‘Jack 
the Giant Killer” of his own. — Harper's 
Round Table. 


FRIENDS will praise you for what you are 
and for what you have done; enemies will 
upbraid you for what you are not and for 
what you have not done, and arouse you to 
do it and to be it. Friends often flatter; 
enemies often tell the truth; and truth isa 
spur, while flattery is a clog.—Dr. Joseph 
Krausko pf. , 


Wuat a difference between the woman of 
nerves and the woman of nerve, and what a 
force it takes to remove one little letter! — 
Eleonora Kinnicutt in November Century. 


Tue Dakota JAcK Rassit.—The jack rabbit 
is a prairie institution that gives the settlers’ 
dogs plenty of exercise. When the settler 
sees a jack rabbit for the first time—starts 
him up suddenly on the prairie, he imagines 
that by a quick movement he can lay his 
hands on him. 

The rabbit is awkward, appears to be lame 
in every joint, holds up one foot as though 
it pained him, and altogether creates the be- 
lief that he is a dilapidated wreck of an un- 
gainly, animate thing. The settler is sur- 
prised that he cannot ‘‘grab” him. The 
settler’s dog, also, is confident that he can 
quickly make an end of the rabbit. He 
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bristles, runs leisurely toward the rabbit, 
doubles his speed, doubles it again, triples 
that, quadruples the whole, when, lo! the 
rabbit disappears, There is some flying 
grass, a vanishing streak of light, a twinkling 
of two prodded feet extended rearward, and 
heis gone. The dog sits on his haunches 
and concludes that it was a dream, and that 
he did not see a rabbit at all.— xchange. 
—_—__—__——>-- 

Reap the inducements offered on page 654 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help THe New Unity and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure to 


read the offers made. 


——_—— 


Eugene Field. 


Aye, child, a sun has set; 

A splendid light’s gone out, 

The cheer it cast about 

Us all is gone, and yet— 
Not gone. 


For see, an after-glow 
Still lingers in the sky 
Effulged, and will not die. 
Tis twilight, child, and no— 
Not night. 
— Facob FJ. Abt. 

sincetntialaallilaiaaacltaiininiieactiainisciai 
AN important art work, ‘‘Annals of Westminster Abbey,’’ 
with nearly two hundred illustrations, will be issued at 
once by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


> > 
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would make no impression on 
the number of the germs, or 
bacilli, of consumption that 
exist in one affected lung. 
All germs are little enough, 
but those which cause con- 
sumption are exceedingly mi- 
nute. Cod liver oil will not 
kill them when once in the 
lungs; neither do we know a 
remedy which will. The germs 
float about in the air and we 
cannot keep from breathing 
them into ourlungs. Then why 
do not all of us have consump- 
tion? Because a _ healthy 
throat, sound lungs, and a 
strong constitution will not 


allow the germs to gain a foot- 
hold. 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, restores and main- 
tains the strength, increases 
the weight, heals inflamed 
membranes, and thus puts the 
system in the best condition 
possible to prevent serious 
lung trouble. This is why we 
recommend it early in coughs, 
colds, loss of flesh, anaemia, . 
and general debility. 


just as good is never as good as 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Joint Conference of the Liberal Churches 
of Michigan. 


The conference of the liberal churches 
called by the Battle Creek Independent 
Church, Dec. 12th, was a very successful 
meeting, both in the number and harmonious 
spirit of the members, and in the cordial hos- 
pitality of the Battle Creek society. The 
following is the program: 

g A.M. Devotional meeting led by Rev. F. 
L. Crane, Charlotte, Mich. 10 A. M, Paper: 
State Organization and Missionary Work, by 
Rev. IT. P. Byrnes, Manistee. Discussion, 
led by Rev. W. L. Gibbs, Concord. 11 A. M, 
Paper: The Sunday School Problem, by 
Rev. A. W. Gould, Chicago. Discussion, 
led by Rev. Olivia J. Carpenter, DeWitt. 

2 P.M. Paper: Church Union, by Rev. 
F. T. Crane, Universalist Church, Charlotte. 
Discussion. 3 P. M. Paper: Is a Liberal 
Religion Capable of Inspiring its Adherents 
with Enthusiasm, Altruism and Self-Sacri- 
fice? by Rev. J. C. Kimball, Unitarian 
Church, Ann Arbor. 

7:45 P. M. Platform Meeting. 

The Mission of the Free Church: ‘‘Intel- 
lectual,’’? by Rev. W. A. Taylor, Unitarian 
Church, Jackson. ‘‘Ethical,’? by Rev. T. 
W. Illman, Universalist Church, Grand 
Rapids, ‘‘Social,’’? by Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett, People’s Church, Kalamazoo. 
‘‘Spiritual,’”” by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Unity Church, Chicago. ‘*These Four are 
One,’’ by Rev. Lee McCollister, Universalist 
Church, Detroit. 

With one exception all the persons on the 
program were present and gave interesting 
and able papers. Rev. W. L. Gibbs, of 
Concord, was chosen as temporary president 
of the meeting and Mr. Wm. Shakespeare, 
of Kalamazoo, as secretary. Rev. T. W. 
Iilman, Grand Rapids, was named as chair- 
man of the business committee to report on 
the best methods of co-operation among the 
liberals in Michigan, This committee re- 
ported a resolution calling for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of six members, 
three of whom should be named by the Uni- 
versalist State Convention and three by the 
Unitarian Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, the function of this joint 


— 


This resolution was 
adopted unanimously and with enthusiasm. 


State missionary work. 


Michigan Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


At the close of the afternoon session of 
the Conference of Liberal Churches at Bat- 
tle Creek on Dec. 12th, the Unitarian Con- 
ference was called together to transact its 
annual business. There was present a very 
creditable number of delegates from seven or 
eight of the liberal churches in the state. 
Mr. A. C. Kingman, of the Independent 
Congregational Church of Battle Creek, was 
chosen president of the Conference for the 
coming year and Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of 
Manistee, was elected secretary and also 
chairman of the missionary committee. It 
was voted that the missionary committee 
should also act as the committee of co-opera- 
tion with the three members selected by the 
Universalist convention, The Conference 
also unanimously voted to adopt the proposed 
plan of co-operation with the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and it chose the secretary 
of the Conference, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, to 
represent it as director on the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference board. 


Chicago. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH. A recent compila- 
tion of the activities of this church for the 
current season in the shape of a ‘*Condensed 
Program,’’ makes an eight page, closely 
printed circular dividing the work into thirty- 
two sections, which sections are again dli- 
vided into two classes: (a) How to get help, 
which contains sixteen sections; (b) //ow fo 
give help, happens to be represented by sixteen 
others, each section with a chairman an- 
nounced. ‘The study sections present their 
programs of work. The neighborhood work 
represented by these sections has been 
greatly steadied this year by a spontaneous 
movement which resulted in **The Helping 
League’’ or ‘‘Century Band’’ now just one 
hundred strong, who have each paid five 


along the local work. Last week the gentle- 


gentlemen sat down 


dollars apiece, which fund goes to help 


men of the church, recognizing their need of 
mutual acquaintance, held a banquet at the 
Athletic Club House, at which some fifty 
to supper together. 
After dinner addresses were made by Dr. 


by several members within the parish. It 
was for sociability and inspiration alone. The 
invitation said ‘*No business. No subscrip- 
tions. No dress suits.”’ The result was 
gratifying to all concerned, and the second 
annual banquet will be looked forward to 
with interest. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The installation of the Kev. Thomas J. 
Horner as pastor of the Independent Con- 
gregational church took place last evening, 
in the presence of a congregation which 
filled the house. Theservices which ed 
out were notable for their appropriateness to 


the occasion, began with a voluntary on the 
organ by.Prof. Barnes and a fine rendering 
of that ancient Christian hymn, the ‘*Te De- 
um’’by thechoir. Then followed an impres- 
sive invocation by the Rev. A. W. Gould of 
Chicago, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Association and the reading of Scripture by 
the Rev. Geo. W. Buckley, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Sturgis. A hymn hike 
those which followed, was sung by the con- 
gregation led by the organ and choir. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames of Boston, successor to that 
distinguished divine, the late James Freeman 
Clarke, in the pulpit of the Church of the 
Disciples in that city. The subject was the 
mission of a Christian church, and the duty 
of a Christian minister, in meeting the re- 
quirements of the present age, and its treat- 
ment was in every sense worthy of the gran- 
deur of the theme. ‘The discourse was mas- 
terly alike in the rugged strength of its 
thought, the fertility of its practical sugges- 
tion and the aptness and force with which 
the obligations imposed by the essential teach- 
ings of Christianity were presented. It was 
an eloquent plea for charity and mutual tol- 
erance, and it was especially insisted that 
this spirit of toleration should be manifested 
by those who have liberalized their theolog- 
ical views. The entire sentiment and spirit of 
the sermon were in general accord with the 
utterances of Lyman Abbott, the late Bishop 
Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher, 
and it would take a mental microscope of 
very high magnifying power, to detect in it 
any noteworthy divergence from the essen- 
tial views held and taught by these divines. 
At the close of the sermon, Mr. Albert C. 
Kingman, in behalf of the Independent Con- 
gregational church, proceeded to install the 
new pastor, which duty he performed ina 
remarkably felicitous manner, his address on 
the occasion being a notable feature of the 
evening’s exercises. He happily alluded to 
the usage of the Pilgrim fathers of New Eng- 
land as establishing the precedent by which 
a church installed its own pastor, and said 
that this precedent was followed by the 
church which he represented, and proceeded 
to welcome Mr. Horner to its pastoral charge 
in language which for its pertinence to the 
occasion and style of utterance, was equally 
admirable. The large audience gave its em- 
phatic endorsement of the welcome, and of 
the extremely fitting words in which it was 
made, by decisive and repeated applause in 
the clapping of hands. An impressive prayer 
of installation was made by the Rev. John 
C. Kimball, of Westford, Mass., after which 
the following hymn composed for the install- 
ation by Mrs. F. B. Horner, wife of the pas- 
tor installed, was sung: 
Lord, bless this union, which tonight 
We formally avow; 


And may its future be as bright 
As hope reveals it now! 


Sure feet unto Thy servant be, 
Which through the troubled way 

Shall safely lead him on to Thee 
As dawns Thy glorious day! 


committee being to facilitate co-operation in 


Hirsch, Rabbi Stolz, Mr. White of the Stew- To him be clear, far-seeing eyes, 
art Avenue Universalist Church, as well as 


re 
EDUCATIONAL, 


GS iermerorn's Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the Unit 
Established 1855. od States 


3 East 4th Street, - 


NEW York. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolj 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. *, 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Naturay 
Method." Instruction is not bytransiation, but» 
conversational exercises in the new language 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels etc,: 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammas 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


| 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othe; 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—F RENCH LINE 
CR AN}) Mediterranean Ck 

and Oriental UISE 
With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


“LA TOURAINE.” 


10,000 tons: 14.010 horse-power: length 540 feet 

Departure from New York February 4th, 1896. Dn- 
ration of trip, 60 days. Itinerary: Azores Portugal, 
Gibraltar, Aigeria, Tunis, Malta. Greece Egypt. the 
Holy Land, Beyrouth. Damascus. Smyrna. Con- 
stantinople, Sicily Italy, Fr:nce Balearic Islands, 
Spain. etc. This is a repetition of last year's m ist 
successful trip. Number of passenzers positively 
limited to one-half cab n room of steamer. Apply 


— MAURICE W. KOZMINSK), 
General Western Agent. 166 Randolph-st. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


PRAISES BRAINERD &4 ARMSTRONG'S 
“ASIATIC DYE’? WASH EMBROIDERY SILKE. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactured by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO,, 

2 Union Street, New London, Conn, 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. | 
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A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS; 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO 


All evil to search through, 


Telephone 8, 200 
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THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR JANUARY, 1896. 
WILL CONTAIN 
An Unpublished Note-Book of 
Hawthorne. 


Written in 1834, while Hawthorne was, for a short 
time, Weigher and Gauger at the port of 
Boston, 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


A Story of Maine. By Saran Orne JEWETT, the 
author of ‘‘Deephaven,"’ and the best known 
of New England's story-tellers. 


The Emancipation of the Post- 
Office. 


By Joun R. PROCTER, Chairman U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. A forcible statement of the 
revolution to be brought about in our postal 
service by the recent consolidation of officers 
over large areas. 


Congress Out-of-Date. 


A presentation of the abuses due to the present 
method of convening Congress a year after its 
election, with some suggested remedies, 


Pirate Gold. Part I. 


The first installment of a three-part story of ro- 
mantic Boston life in the fifties, by F. J. Stim- 
son (J. S. oF DALE). 


The Christian Socialist Move- 
ment of the Century. 


By J. M. Luptow, so identified with the work of 
Maurice and Kingsley. 


The Johnson Club. 


By GeorGE Birkseck Hitt, An interesting ac- 
count of the meetings of a number of dis- 
tinguished Johnson enthusiasts. 


The Children of the Road. 


By Jostam Fiynt. A study of children among 
vagrants, by an authority widely recognized. 


The Fete de Gayant. 


By AGNES ReppLieR. One of Miss Repplier’s 
most delightful sketches of travel. 


As the result of a European trip made for the pur- 
pose of study in provincial France, Mrs, Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD will contribute a 
— of readable articles, The first is en- 
title 


A Farm in [larne. 


Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Depart- 
ments. 
35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Burlington WINTER 
TOURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B & Q. ticket agent or to T. A.Grady, Manager 
<Cursion Department, 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


- 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


Route 
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PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.56, 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


And ’midst the wrongs that round him rise, 
See but the good to do! 


Be Thou to him a faithful mind; 

The impress of Thy seal 

On every thought, clear and deep lined, 
May he most surely feel. 


Then shall his heart with love o’erflow, 
To light the path for all; 

The deaf shall hear, the sightless know, 
The lame fear not to fall. 


The Rev, Caroline J. Bartlett,pastor of the 
People’s church, Kalamazoo, then in behalf 
of the churches of the liberal communion, 
extended the right hand of fellowship to 
Mr. Horner ina beautifully worded and elo- 
quent address, presenting the prominent prin- 
ciples for which these churches stand. At 
the conclusion she gracefully extended her 
welcome with both hands, accompanying the 
greeting with a felicity of expression which 
evoked the liveliest demonstration from the 
audience. 
The address of the people was given by 
the Rev. Benj. R. Bulkeley of Chicago,and in 
its pith, manly vigor of thought and earnest- 
ness, was such as his audience had reason to 
expect of a successor of the famous Robert 
Collyerin the pulpit of Unitychurch. Itwas 
eminently practical and impressive and was 
listened to with the deepest attention. After 
the offertory, the closing prayer was made 
by Prof. Hamilton King of Olivet College 
and the services were concluded by the sing- 
ing of a hymn announced and read by the 
newly installed pastor, who also pronounced 
the benediction. 
The event here mentioned is an important 
one in the history of the church, and is aus- 
picious of high promise for its future.—From 
a Battle Creek Dazly. 

Cincinnati, O. 
College Hall, the meeting place of the 
congregation of Unity Church, was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, by a most intelligent 
audience, in honor of the ordination and in- 
stallation of Geo. R. Gebauer, on Sunday 
evening, Dec, 8th. The representative lib- 
eral ministers of Cincinnati assisted in the 
services, Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Rev. John 
Goddard, Rev. David Philipson, Rev. Hugo 
G. Ejisenlohr, while Rev. T. B. Forbush of 
Chicago delivered the installation sermon. 
Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, who was unable 
to be present, was represented by his manu- 
script, which was ably read by Dr. Thayer. 
Mr. Stephen G. Jones, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Unity Church, delivered 
the installation address. The services were 
interspersed with excellent music by the 
choir under the direction of the organist 
Prof. Jos. P. Donnelly. Mr. Gebauer has 
already, in his short stay in this city, won for 
himself many friends, and his able sermons 
have awakened more interest in liberal reli- 
gion than has ever here been evidenced. 


Freeport, Ill. 

A large audience attended the services last 
Sunday evening. The secretary spoke on 
Prof, John Tyndall’s scientific ideas in their 
relation to prayer, and to old forms of faith, 
The work seems to be taking deeper and 
deeper root. The Sunday School is in ex- 
cellent condition under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Wheeler, and has now increased in 
number to thirty-five. A. N. ALCoTT. 


Madison, Wis. 
A finely printed and well edited monthly 
comes from this city published by the Young 
People’s Guild of the Unitarian church. It 
is for free distribution as a missionary enter- 
prise. Number one contains a ‘*Historical 
Sketch’’ of the church, a column of ‘*Church 
Activities,’ a page from one of Mr. 
Simonds’ sermons on ‘*The Foundation of a 
Liberal Religion,” the ‘‘Letter to the 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Church,’’ issued by the National Conference 


A Chorus of Faith 


AS HEARD IN 


The Parliament of Religions. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Secretary of the General Committee of the Parliament, 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced, It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by 
setting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 
;;orty Pages are given to the Opening Addresses. 


Thirty Pages to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, which make up the book, varying 
from half a page to seven or eight pages in length, are arranged 
under seven heads:— 


Harmony of the Prophets. Holy Bibles. 

Unity in Ethics. Brotherhood. 

The Soul, The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 

Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 


The book is carefully indexed and contains several short ap- 
pendices on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... .25 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,.........00.0+0+5 O05 
Jesus, his Life and his Times................++++. .O5 
The Doctrines Of J@SUS.......+s-sccccccccccccseeess @OO 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


——D 


FOR SALE BY 


-. BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


“The Prophets of Israel” 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
BY 


CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament History in the University 
of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, . ‘ - $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical research 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
204 Dearborn Street, - “ CHICAGO. 
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The New Unity. 


December 19, 18 s, 


«Plain but 

athletic ”’ 
(After sketch 
in New York 
Truth.) 
Evidently 
the picture 
of a wom- 
an clean- 
ing house 
for 
= the 
imi first 
time 
with Pearline. She finds that 
what has always been the 
hardest kind of hard work is 
now comparatively easy, and 
in her enthusiasm and high 
spirits, she kicks up her heels. 
Probably an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are num- 
bers of women who, when 
they clean house first with 
Pearline, manifest their pleas- 

ure in the same way. = 407 


Whillions sss [Peariline 


ROYAL 
SHORTHAND. 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for 
use in keeping their diaries. This system 
may be learned by those only who will use it 
privately, not professionally, and under 
bond of secrecy. Legibility, so great a fea- 
ture, that sermons intended for reading may 
safely be written in its characters. Learned 
in one week. 

Price $10, with necessary mail instruction, 
or by personal instruction of the author. Mr. 
OLIVER McEWAN, 120 East 5oth street, 
New York. 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer5cents. (In “Lzfe-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 

CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House- 

Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnat- 


ture; Boo ‘Furniture, Our Guests; The Dear 
‘* Togetherness.” 


Published in Three Styles: 
Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 


50 cents. 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents, (In 
white, if desired). 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30c. #e7?). 


(From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s a 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pu 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston, 
or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
204 Dearborn Street, - ~- Chicago. 


and two interesting columns at the end on 
the Young People’s Guild and the other on 
the joint Thanksgiving Services in that city, 
on which occasion Mr. Simonds was not only 
invited to be present but to deliver the ser- 
mon. The article on the Guild will be re- 
produced in our S/wdy Clud. The name of 
this new church publication is Zhe /deal 
Churchand if the succeeding numbers are as 
excellent as this initial one, it will be quite 


an ideal paper. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


WHEREAS, we have heard with deepest 
regret of the death of Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham, of Boston, one of the foremost thinkers 
of his time; an honest, earnest and fearless 
advocate of the cause of Universal religion; 
a warm friend and honorary trustee of this 
society; a frequent contributor to the pages 
of its organ—the Free Church Kecord; there- 
fore 

Be it Resolved, by the members of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma that it is the 
feeling of this organization that we have lost 
a true and tried friend and the cause for 
which we stand a valued supporter and ex- 
ponent, whose services so valuable in the 
past will continue to bear fruit in the years to 
come, and also 

Be tt Resolved, that this preamble and re- 
solution be entered upon the records of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma and copies 
thereof be sent by the secretary to the .amily 
of Mr. Frothingham, and for publication in 
the -ree Church Record, The Christian 
Register, The Unitarian, THE New UNIry, 
The Southern Unitarian and Pacific Unita- 


rian. 
YP vt =—=—t—~— 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to the NEw UNITY, who 
are sending the paper to me, will give their 
address in full on the first page of the next 
paper they send, it will be a help to my post- 
office work. 


I could use a score more copies 
of this paper to good advantage. 
excellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
to destroy or leave unused a single paper, 
REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE MISSION. 


JOHN S. BRowN, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Is Saved by the Breath of the School 
Children. 


It is most 


Western Unitarian S, S. Society. 

At the December meeting of the directors 
of the W. U. S. S. Society, held on the 
10th, there were present, Messrs. Bulkeley, 
Scheible and Gould, the latter presiding, 
Mrs. Perkins, Miss Lord and Mrs. Leonard. 

Following the secretary’s minutes and the 
treasurer’s report for the month’s finances, 
the president reported that steps had been 
taken to hold a Liberal Sunday School 
Union at Davenport the middle of January, 
in pursuance of the action taken at the last 
conference recommending such meetings. Mr. 
Gould also reported that a third edition of 
‘‘Beginnings” has just been issued and a sec- 
ond edition of the revised S. S. Services and 
Songs. E. T, LEONARD, Sec’y. 

> 0 ee 
Through the Big Tube 

It is quite a sensation to feel yourself safely 
rliding underneath a big four-master. That 
is what may happen when you go through 
the great St. Clair Tunnel via the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk. The new vestibuled train, 
leaving daily at 3:10 P. M., isa model of lux- 
ury; carries Pullman Buffet Sleepers and 
Dining Car and is a solid through train to 
New York and Eastern points, via Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Ticket office at 103 So. Clark 
St., E. H. Hughes, Gen. W. Pass. Agt. 


books. 


INDUCEMENTS 
Old and New Subscribers. 


The New Unity wants more readers and to get them 
offers the following inducements: 


Any subscriber sending us a mew subscription, can have $1 worth 
of books, selected from our premium list, or have his own 
subscription extended /Aree months. 

For ‘wo new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$2 worth of books or extend his subscription szx months, 


For three new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$3 worth of books, or give a whole year’s subscription, 

We will accept $6.00 in payment for four new subscriptions. 

Any zew subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, 
may have his choice of 50 cents worth of books. 

Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date 
of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents worth of 


The Money Must Accompany all Subscriptions. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Publications by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, $1.25 

As heard in the Parliament 
of Religions. A book of se- 
lections giving points of har- 
mony between the represent- 
atives of the various reli- 
gions. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 


The Word ofthe Spirit: .56 


To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, [ndividual. 


Practical Piety, »30 
Applied Religion, 
A New Hope for the Drunk. 
ard, . - 10 
Tobacco, the Second Intoxi- 


cant, . 10 
Not Institutions but Homes. ,10 
The Religions of the World, 

I. Moses, the Hebrew Law 
Giver, - .10 

II. Zoroaster, the Prophet 

of Industry, - 

III. Confucius, the Prophet 
of Politics, 10 

1V. Buddha, the light of 
Asia, . 10 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of 
Reason, . 10 

VI. Jesus, the Founder of 
Christianity, . 10 

VII. Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Arabia, . + eer 


The Cause of the Toiler, .10 
The Intellectual Life, - ,10 
Ten Great Novels, . 10 
The Selfishness of Grief, .05 


Complete Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the First Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, _ paper, 
116 pp., . - .25 
“Liberty and Life. m 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. 
| Paper, 208 pp. - : 
The Crucifixion, 
From a Jewish Standpoint. 


By Dr. E.G. Hirsch, - .25 


All Premiums delivered free of cost. 


copies of paper, etc., furnished freely. Address all 
communications to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St, 


PREMIUM LIST. 


—-—_— --— 


Regular Price. 

A Year of Miracle, limp, 50c., cloth, 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett, - $1.00 

The Complete Life, by James H. 
West, . 50 

In Love With Love, by James H. 
West, . 

As Natural as Life, by Charles G. 
Ames, . 50 

More than Kin, by James Vila 
Blake, . - 1.00 

Our Heredity from God, by K. P. 
Powell, . poe 

American Liberty, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. D. Simons, .50 

Philips Brooks in Boston, by ™ C. 
Ayres, - .50 

Religion and Science. as Allies. By 
James T. Bixby. Paper, 30c., 
cloth, . - - 

Borrowings. Poems and Selections 
from Great Authors. (White 
and Gold), . . : : 

More Borrowings, - . - 

For Thought and for Remembrance, 
Dainty gift booklet of geome 
and selections, - 

The Jews and Jesus, by Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch, : 

Jesus, His Life and Times, by Dr. K. 

G. Hirsch, : 

The Doctrine of seen, by Dr. BE. G. 
Hirsch, - . 

Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism 
or Christianity, by ur. EK. G. 
Hirsch, - 

Synaogue and Church, by Dr. ‘K. 
Kohler, . 

Wh y do the Jews not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah ? By Dr. 
Felsenthal, . :; 

Uplifts of Heart and Will, by Jas. H. 
West, . 5 

A Child of Nature, by Marion D. 
Shutter, - .50 

The House Beautiful, by W. C. 
Gannett. Cloth, 50c., paper, 15 

The Essential Man, by George C. 
Cressy, 

The Deeper Meanings, by Frederic 
A. Hinckley, - 5 

Afterglow, by Frederick A. Hinck- 


ey, 

No Enemy (but Himselt), by Elbert 
Hubbard, - 1.2 

Forbes of Harvard, by Elbert Hub- 


§ 

0 

.50 

§ 

bard, - 28 


Subscription blanks, 2 
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ysHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


$27 to $4400. 


| Organs adapted to all purposes; 


special designs for Church, 
Chapel and Home. Write for 
catalogues. See latest styles. 
The Kecognized Standard, 


Masons Hamlin Cy, 


Boston. New York. Chicago 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘*Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of ople to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, anc 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; LI. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.— Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
asentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
inAsia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 

nglish manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him.@Hence it is that the Hindu people 
Shrink back. . « Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. *In oo and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one, there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ted into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
hm - » . Look at this picture and that: 
we is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
wont When we speak of the Western Christ, 

© speak of the incarnation of snearees, form- 
- 8m, ethical and physical force. hen we 
pap of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 

Tuation of unbounded love and grace.” 4 


, Lhirteen Chapters, vis., The Bathing, Fast- 

PS pau ing, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 

- “griming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
» Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

R existence of this book is aphenomenon, 

se re than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 

— very suggestive study of the character and 
Son of Christ.—Christian Union. 


it is &stroke ot genius. It contains a whole 
ent 80phy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 


6On He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
ro entalmind. This fascinating book comes 
Critne elation of essential Christianity.— The 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. At 
the end of theFirst Century, by George S. Boutwell. 
Published by D. C, Heath & Co. Boston, Mass. 


The people of these United States need 
just now nothing more than they need to 
comprehend the judicial side of their govern- 
ment. They know a good deal about the 
legislative branch, and something about the 
executive; but of the nature and work of the 
Supreme Court they know next to nothing. 
There is a vague notion very universal that 
for some reason this branch of our govern- 
almost 
a miraculous invention; and superior to any- 


ment is something quite immaculate 


thing in the way of law administration on 
earth. Before me lies a History of the Su- 
preme Court—a large volume—that is child- 
All the more 
welcome a book from the Massachusetts vet- 


ish in its fulsome adulation. 


eran in Congress George S. Boutwell, and 
intended in a concise form to give the sub- 
stance of the leading divisions of the Supreme 
Court for the past century (it was created in 
1779). More especially these decisions are 
intended to expound the Constitution of the 
United States as it was formed—and we 
may say has grown. I cannot say whe- 
ther or not judicially minded readers will 
conclude with the author that ‘‘the supre- 
macy of the national government has been 
established but within limits well defined; 
while to the States every power all dig- 
nity, all sovereignty essential for the ad- 
ministration of governments within States re- 
main undisturbed.’”’ At least the reader will 
find in this volume set forth with remarkable 
clearness the material needed for forming a 
just opinion of the nature and the drift of 
our government in its judicial department. 
[It would be well after reading it to turn to 
Lincoln’s first inaugural and read what he 
had to say of the Supreme Court. It is not 
only a school book but a volume absolutely 
invaluable on the table of a student of his- 
tory, sociology or civics. Its index analysis 


of the Constitution is perfect. ze. Ws 


POEMS OF THE Farm. Collected and illustrated 
by Alfred R. Eastman. Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 74% by 9% inches. Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, 
$2.50. Lee & Shepard. 


While the growth of the smaller towns and 
farming communities has been checked, and 
streams fromthe country continue to swell 
the great and stormy ocean of city life, there 
are many signs that the love of nature is not 
dying out. While hard material conditions 
are driving men cityward, an appreciation of 
the beauty and picturesqueness of old-time 
farm-life was perhaps never more prevalent 
than now. How many, now relieved from 
bodily discomforts and deprivations, see 
more clearly than in their younger days the 
real charm of rural life. The hardships are 
softened by the mists of years, and sweet 
memories tell them that, with all the gain, 
much has been lost. Many longings for a 
simpler and more natural existence manifest 
themselves. To all suchas have had this 
experience, as well as to all lovers of home 
and rural life, this choice selection from the 
poets will appeal. Mr. Eastman shows his 
poetic judgment in the selection of the poems 
as well as in his choice of subject for illustra- 
tion, the many drawings giving new force 
and beauty to the verse. 


OLp Boston. Reproductions of etchings in half- 
tones.—Old Boston buildings with descriptive 
text. By Henry?R. Blaney. Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, 
$2.50. Lee & Shepard. , 


Mr. Blaney has been for many years famed 
asan etcher and more particularly for his 
series of beautiful etchings of Old Boston. 
The subjects include many of the historical 
landmarks which remain with us to the pres- 


ent day, as well as many which have been 
swept away by the march of progress, Here 


days to the humble dwelling with the quaint 
overhanging upper story, once so numerous 
in Boston, but now so rare. Among the 
views presented are the Old State House, | 
Faneuil Hall, Lamb Tavern, Birthplace of. 
Paul Revere, Sheafe House, Liberty Tree, 
Green Dragon Tavern, Birthplace of Cotton 
Mather, Old Boston Theater, Boston Stone, 
Newman House, View on State Street, Christ 
Church, Old South Church, Old Province 
House, Boston in 1768, etc., etc. Each illus- 
tration is accompanied by explanatory text, 
giving an historical account of the building 
represented. The volume is bound very 
attractively in brown cloth, ornamented with 
a striking design of the Old South Steeple 
in black and gold. 


SHorT SERMONS FROM LES MISERABLES. Pub- 
lished by the author, E. P. Adams, Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Price $1.00 


A wonderful little book is this, and won- 
derfully made. The stories are told from 
Hugo by Rev. E, P. Adams, of Dunkirk, 
and illustrated by his daughter, who has 
been entirely deaf from her third year. Mr. 
Adams is one of the most scholarly and able 
menin all the long list of those who have 
given up theology for religion. His refusal 
to preach Calvinism instead of simple, soul 
saving truth led to action on the part of his 
But a 
large part of his people stood by him; and 


Presbytery practically deposing him. 


for many years he has faithfully preached 
the love of God and the evolution of man. 
This book shows just what the man is—sim- 
ple, pure, true; strong, terse, clear. It is 
Victor Hugo anglicised in tone to make it 
comprehensible by American young folk. 

B. P; Pi 


WHIFFS FROM WILD MEADows. By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of ‘*Back Country Poems,’’ Cloth, 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, 


There is a rich and absorbing delight in 
these ‘*Whiffs from Wild Meadows,’’ and 
their close kinship to nature and human life 
will appeal to even the most time-worn souls. 
Here Mr. Foss is at his best as a humorist and 
thinker, for he does not idly win our laugh- 
ter. [he author handles the dialect as though 
it were his native tongue, although some of 
his most inspiring verse is not in dialect. 
This volume which contains much of Mr. 
Foss’s best work, is elegantly bound and 
illustrated by many attractive drawings. 

A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. By OLIVER Optic. 


Blue and gray cloth, Gold dies. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. 


In ‘*‘A Lieutenant at Eighteen,’’the reader 
not only continues his acquaintance with 
Deck Lyon and the other principal charac- 
ters of the preceding volumes, but is intro- 
duced to many new ones. Our hero has been 
promoted to the rank of second lieutenant 
and assigned to the first company under 
Captain Gordon. For his good sense, gallant 
conduct, and all the qualities which go to- 
wards the making of a good soldier, all dis- 
played under the eyes ofa superior officer, 
Deck is promoted to a first lieutenant, and 
assigned to the staff of Gen. Woodbine. 


Tue Lotrery Ticket. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Eight full-page illustrations. $1.00, Lee & Shep- 
ard, 


Like all of Mr. Trowbridge’s books for 
youth, this one tells a wholesome story, while 
it possesses much dramatic interest. The 
temptations surrounding Weber Lockridge 
are similar to those which have to be met by 
many young men entering upon a business 
life, and told in the author’s delightful style 
the story is one that cannot fail to have an 
elevating influence on the career of all young 
people who read it. It originally appeared 
as a serial in the Youth’s Companion, but in 
its present form it is considerably enlarged; 


several chapters and parts of chapters have 


To Tue Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C,, 183 Pearl St.. New York, 


A Book bor 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—streng aud fine. 
M, /, Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Kegister, 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aelzgio- PAzlo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry mach of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—THe NEw 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


GIBPT BCOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 


Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 
Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT anda 
FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


{he above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


*The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and * 
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PURELY VEGETABLE ——= 


Is true of AYER’S Pills. They are easy to take, and 
equally safe and effective for young or old; they cure bilious- 
ness and liver troubles and are always reliable. 


am AYER’S PILL 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion. 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 


dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.: It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 


the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, socandid and so satisfactory. 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: Small in size but full of matter. 
* * # Jt deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 
prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 


now unread. 


1i2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, 
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The Art Amateur. ; 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART WW ACAZINE. 
(ESTABLISHED 1879.) 


Monthly (size of 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
year, including all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each conta:ning exquisite Color 
lates and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for tainting, Carving, China Leco.atiun, Mudcl- 
ing, Pyrography, Embroidery, etc. For sale by all first-ciass newsdealers. i 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an ace: mplish- ( 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a medai at the World’s | air, wnere twenty diplomas 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘1 he fullowing are the 9: departments ; 


NN LN 


Ort PAINTING DESIGNING FOR THE Art TRADES HINA | AINTING 


Water CuLor Cuurce anp Home EMBROIDERY Woop CaRVING 

Paste. PatnTine Home DECORATION AND FURNISHING Mopeitimxe in Cuay ( 
Taprsrry Paintine BI0GRAPHIES OF ARTISTS ~) PYROGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE W rnovucurt leon Worx. ¢ 


A choice of the following two libcral offers is open to all wh», before January 1, 1596, will , 
send to the publisher =4.00—the regular subscription pr.ce—and meution this journal ; 


IVE rs sybecription to the Magazine, any one ef Seven 
esthlio’ “= pe tnt Bae. 12 admirable roductions of Studies and ( 
0 i t E a Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by rome 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite 
Flower Subjects, painted for The Art Amateur by Paul 


A Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal § tud‘es, by Helene Macuire; 
One of the Colored Plates given with a A Fone Fivare Rubjects ; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; / 
Subscription for 1596. Portfolio 5: Len an.i Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio > 


i 17: China Designs. The contents of any one of the part meth | at our \ 
catalogue prices, would cost from %3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the sme pictures that are framed in thousands ef cultiva'ed homes; ' 


) that are used as models for stndents in the ing ont chee and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of ( 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in additio 


2 to the Color Plates which go wth every number of Tok ART AMATEUR. 
u ’ RE beginning with any issue. That is, 
FFER RIES oa cet Memmathe subscription for the price of 2 montia, No avall yourself of either Ofer A or Ofer I, 
E you must mention this al when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, st te if you prefer Fiower, 
Animal, Landscape, or China painting subjects, e 
Specimen C f Tae Aer Amateur (with Color Plates and 6 Pages of Wetting Dodane for all kinds 
art work) sent for 21 » Mire if this ebverticument is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color f tudies ‘ 
and Pictures for » 2cent stamp. €§ WONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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been added in order to introduce scenes 
deemed needful for a satisfactory completion 
of the narrative, but which could not be 
conveniently brought within the limited space 
allowed to serials in the Companion. 


Esstr, A Romance in Rhyme. By Laura Dayton 
Fessenden. Illustrated by J]. H.Vanderpoel, Cloth, 
$1.50. Lee and Shepard, 


This stirring love story (for such it is) is 
told in pleasing rhyme, the action being 
lively and the plot developing rapidly. It 
is a story of two continents, the typical 
American girl, transplanted into the midst of 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


AGE Chestnut Street, 


1895, 
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WE All you have guessed aboy life 
insurance may be wrong, 


PAY wish to know the truth 
‘‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 


If you 
’ send for 


O21 “3-6 
Philadelphia, 


alifornia 
t 
Summer « 


English aristocracy, giving the impressions 
created and experienced by her, with the 
inevitable conclusion, in a bright and breezy 
style which is very taking. The attractiveness 
of the poem has been enhanced by sixteen 
illustrations by Vanderpoel, who has caught 
the spirit of the tale and has been very suc- 
cessful in interpreting it. It will makea very 
pleasing holiday gift. 


THe Boy OFFricers oF 1812. By Everett T., 
Tomlinson, Illustrated. Third volume in The War 
of 1812 Series, $1.50. Lee & Shepard. 


The author endeavors in this, as in the 
previous volumes of the series, not merely to 
tell a story, but to lead his young readers into 
acorrect conception of the times and men. 


Dr. Tomlinson, from his intimate knowledge 
of the territory and its inhabitants, has abun- 
dant material for an intensely interesting 
series, Among the more exciting events 
brought into the narrative are the expedition 
against Toronto, the attack on Sackett’s 
Harbor, the defence of Fort Meigs, Perry's 
Victory, etc., which are described in a man- 
ner which will stir the blood and arouse pa- 
triotic feeling. 


THe CAMPAIGN OF TRENTON. (1776-77.) By 
Samuel Adams Drake. Cloth, 50 cts. Lee & 
Shepard. 


This volume deals with the military opera- 
tions beginning at New York, August, 1776, 
and ending at Morristown, January, 1777, 
often regarded as the critical period of the 
Revolution. With the aid of hitherto un- 
used materials the author has constructed a 
more full,impartial and satisfactory narrative 
of this remarkable campaign than heretofore 
has been practicable. It will be found a 
most telling contribution inthe series of De- 


cisive Events. 
——-— PP oa 


Ill Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful 


of all infant foods. 
ee 


A Chance to Make Money: 


‘ The times are hard, but there always 


seems to be opportunities for those who are 
willing to work. Inthe past month I have 
made $175 above all expenses, selling Cli- 
max Dish Washers, and have attended tomy 
regular business besides. I never saw any- 
thing that gave as general satisfaction. One 


a day, right at home. I have not canvassed 
any, SO anxious are people for Climax Dish 
Washers that they send afterthem; any lady 
or gentleman can do aswell as Iam doing, 


dress the Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
After you have tried the business a week, 


here. 


$= 


is Scarcely less attractive 
than the Winter season 
You may douby 
his. Itisexplained anq 
wewwrwwwowwwwee Verified in our j 
ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’ 
frs: copy, address 
* 1. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg 
CHICAGO. : 


llust Ta: 
’ For 


None Genuine unless s 


Che section of our country where the scene E. Fougera & Co., N. 


| 
is laid is full of history and tradition, and 


Specially recommended b 
of the World for Scro 


K ), and the early st of C 
Constitutional Weakness, Poseness of the Bi 


and for stimulating and regulating 
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HIS LATEST WORK, 


Fhe Spirit of God. 
By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ** The Oriental 
Et 


c 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
Sense of the Unseen. 
The Spirit in Nature. 
The Kinship in Nature, 

The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
The Spirit in Life. 
The Spirit in the Spirit 

The Spirit in Immortat Life. 
The Spirit in Reason, 
The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
he Spirit in Christ. 
The Spirit in History. 
The Spirit in all Religions, 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats" 


should not complain where they can make $6 


for anyone can sell what everyone wants to 
buy. Ithink we should inform each other 
through the newspapers of opportunities like 
this, asthere are many willing to work if they 
knew of an opening. All you have to dois 
to send fora sample Dish Washer. This 


ee 


Frank utterances on delli- 
cate subjects. 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 


-_ 


company does not ask any pay until you 
have them sold. For full particulars ad- 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


publish the results for the benefit of others, 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


= CQ —— 


|. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Han 
of the Artist.” 


II. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Spoken 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING C0. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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6IFT BOOKS. 


:, American, — There is a tranquil, 

Te penith uplifting power in these little books 
streng akes one cherish for them, when they have 
that oved and laid aside, the warm, grateful 


been Cent with which we treasure dear friends. 
gen 
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vAs Natural as Life.’ 
Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 
g. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 
wuone of the most satisfying treaties we have 
d. The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
essed in a human form called prose; but the 
express*rits truth has root in the Infinite, It will 
anny keen delight to the appreciative thinker,”’ 


_ Boston [deas. 
In Love with Love, 
Four Life-Studies. By James H. West, 
author of ‘‘The Complete Life,’’ ‘*Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,”’ ‘*Poems,’’ etc. 109 
pages. sins 
“There is something singularly fresh and strong 
‘1 Mr. West's way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 


better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohn W. 
Chadwick, in the Christian Register, 
4 Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D.D., 
author of ‘*Wit and Humor of the Bible,”’ 
“Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages, 
“One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have sages amon come under notice. 
Written with lovely simplicity of diction, taking 
ys into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 


withal habited in the happiest thoughts and con- 
ceits, Altogether delightful.’”’ — Philadelphia 


To-day. 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


204 Dearborn St , Chicago. 
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New Diuretic, RemtGatingf Tonic Cereal: alse 
Gluten Dyspepsia Pityur, Aird Diabetes our. 
Pamphlet ang’ Coding Samples Free. 
Varivaled in Amfrica « urope\ Ask Dealers, or 
‘Wrike Farwell Rbix Watertown, N.Y,., U.S.A. 
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). CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 


COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific America 
est circulation of any scientific paper in the 

World. Splendidly illustrated. No intelli ent 

man should be without it. Weekly Pe: a 


ear; $1.50 six months. Address, MU CO,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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[NEW EDITION. ] 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


/n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of «‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


uirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
econd thousand has been called for 
guarantee of such a book’s claim to 


London Ing 
factthat a < 
Will be some 
hotice 


ante” Christian Life.—A book good for both 
tart young and for all alike. 


in gk iterary Magaz/ne.—The poems included 
hi © Dook are impressive, many of them being of 
igh order 


— /'ribune,—Not dogmatic, Sonety reve- 
' 4Ppealing to the divine within the human 


$0 eters 
ul, palling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
€ssedness. 
merican Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 


Sur ; 
It “ly appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers. 


ar ; 
Bes ratifying to know that a new edition has 
“0 demanded. 


Soston Hera ld 


.—One is verv strongly impressed 


. ty and reality of expression. 
Ctpernens y (2%-—The earnestness, indeed the 
helpful ty the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
every re na elevating aspiration in the heart of 

ader, 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


(Miscellanea. 
Helped by Being Hindered. 


There is nothing we have more cause to be 
grateful for than hindrances and obstacles, 
Having an easy time is having a hard time. 
If we are slipping or sliding, we are not 
going up hill; yet going up hill is essential to 
an outlook from a lofty summit. Mountain 
climbing is better than hammock swinging 
for him who would gain strength and de- 
velop his muscles; but it requires energy and 
effort to resist such hindrances and overcome 
obstables. It goes against nature; and that 
is one reason why it is better foraman. Ifa 
young man has to work for a living, he is more 
likely to succeed than if he has everything 
he wants. If his studies are not in the line 
of his inclinations, he can gain more from 
them than if they were all in the direction 
of his tastes and fancies. Even when he is in- 
terrupted in his studies, and is compelled by 
the state of his health or the needsof others 
toturn aside from his chosen pursuit, he may 
be the gainer beyond his highest anticipa- 
tions; for his best self is called out in the 
meeting or the enduring of unlooked-for 
burdens and trials. A moral and mental 
gymnasium is sure to be furnished with ap- 
pliances for exercising the muscles and test- 
ing and taxing the strength. Rocking-chairs 
and lounges haveno place there.— Sunday 
School Times. 
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Stimulating and Nutritious. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the right element (the phos- 
phates) to repair waste of body and brain—a 
food itself, and also helps digest other food. 


eS Eee 
A Hundred Years of Our Com- 
merce. 


| It is fitting that the victories of peace 
should be remembered and celebrated, as 
well as those of war-times. One of the great 
events of our American history was the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with England 
just one hundred years ago, through the sat- 
isfactory mission of Chief Justice John Jay, 
who was sent by Washington to London at a 
time of severe strain between the two coun- 
tries. Although our independence had been 
acknowledged twelve years before, the British 


military posts which they held upon our soil 
near the northern frontier, and had abso- 
lutely declined to send a minister to this 
country or to enter into definite trade rela- 
tions through the establishment of a commer- 
cial treaty. The disdainful and unjust treat- 
ment of this country by Great Britain had 
reached a point which American susceptibili- 
ties could scarcely endure. But for the con- 
servatism and good judgment of President 
Washington, it is probable that war would 
have been declared. The one man in the 
United States best qualified to conduct nego- 
tiations with England was John Jay, of New 
York, who had served for a number of years 
as secretary of state and had subsequently 
been made chief justice. From the founda- 
tion of our government down to that period 
of acute excitement over the slavery question 
which preceded the Civil War, no other one 
thing made so violent and bitter a discussion 
among our people asthe ratification of the 
Jay treaty. It was, however, ratified; and 


jthere was begun a period of progress which 


makes the year 1795 a memorable one in 
our commercial annals. The Jay treaty was 
very far from being perfectly satisfactory, 
but England would do no better by us. It 
did not secure American rights at a number 


had all along refused to vacate a number of 


of points, and those unsettled questions led 
eventually tothe War of 1812. But it was 
in every way fortunate for our young coun- 
try that the inevitable second war with Eng- 
land was thus postponed, through Mr, Jay’s 
negotiations, for nearly twenty years. Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew is the editor-in-chief of 
an important volume, which records in a 
series of chapters prepared by different writ- 
ers, the story of one hundred years of com- 
mercial progress, and which is designed to 
commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the Jay treaty. The event was also cele- 
brated in New York by a great banquet on 
the 19th of December,.—December Review 
of Reviews. 
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‘‘ Eighteen.” 


Mrs. EMMA E. MAREAN’sS little collection 
of poems entitled ‘‘Eighteen,’’ are for sale 
at All Souls’ Church, Chicago. Address 
mail orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Ave. 
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Spencer’s Heroic Struggles. 


Those who know Mr. Spencer by his books 
alone may have thought of him merely as 
devoting himself to philosophy out of the 
abundance of his material wealth and com- 
fort. The truth is far otherwise. No man 
ever lived a more ascetic life or denied him- 
self more, for the sake of the task he had 
undertaken for humanity. In his evidence 
given before the Commission on Copyright 
he tells us in plain words, thoughin the most 
severely impersonal and abstract manner, 
the story of his hard and noble fight during 
the unrecognized days of his early manhood. 
Not a fight for bread, not a fight for fame, 
remember, but a fight for truth. For his 
first book, **Social Statics,’’in 1850, he could 
not find a publisher willing to take any risk; 
so he was obliged to print it at his own cost, 
and sell iton commission. The edition con- 
sisted of only seven hundred and fifty copies; 
and it took no less than fourteen years to 
sell, Such are the rewards of serious thought 
in our generation! Five years later, he 
printed the original form of the ‘‘Principles 
of Psychology.’’ Again no publisher would 
undertake the risk, and he published on com- 
mission. Once more, seveu hundred and 
fifty copies were printed; and the sale was 
very slow. ‘*Il gave away a considerable 
number,’’ says Mr. Spencer pathetically; 
‘‘fand the remainder sold in twelve and a 
half years.” During all that time, we may 
conclude from the sequel, he not only made 
nothing out of those two important and valu- 
able books, but was actually kept out of 
pocket for his capital sunk in them.— Decem- 
ber Review of Reviews. 
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$100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in 
allits stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a con- 
stitutional treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Cure 
is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitftion and assisting nature 
in doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case tha 
it fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address, 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


KF. PW. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


Sin A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 
Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE TWo THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEw YEAR IN 1932. 

Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plai, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 

ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 

buying it by the dozen, and giving it 

where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 

us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 

Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 

fully good collection. It is surprising 

that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and\ 
offered at so small a price.” 


50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
(Sold by Druggists, 75c, 


» Mailed to any, address on receipt of 
rice by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


—_—_ 


\ 


Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, ee 
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Gighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


VES 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following per- 
sons have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, ‘*Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘‘The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, ‘*The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’’; B. F. Under- 
wood, **The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant’”’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 
to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A. W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

0 
A Great Ride 

The Lehigh Valley is a wonder spot in 
America’s scenery. The little towns far 
down in the Valley look like the dots on a 
map, as you whirl along in the palatial vesti- 
buled train of the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and Lehigh Valley R. R. This superb train 
leaves 3:10 P. M. daily from Dearborn Sta- 
tion, Chicago; reaches New York next even- 
ing. Steam heat; gas light; Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers and Dining Car. Ticket Office at 

103 So. Clark St., E. H. Hughes, Gen, W. 
Pass. Agt. 


and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell-| 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OuR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
I1 A. M. and8 P. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A, M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
8Pp.M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


St. PaAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
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purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

Inthe form of washes, solutions, etc., for 
distressing inflammations, irritations, and 
weaknesses of the mucous membrane, it hag 
proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as wellas 
purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nrew- 
perry & Sons, |, King Edward-st., London. Portis 
Dave & Curm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SooTuinc Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrheea. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
) take no other kind, 


“A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR TELLING 
USE SAPOLIO! USE 


SAPOLIO 


TWICE,” 


re 


What Do You Think of This! 


& speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the Wo 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure an 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one o 

difficult problems that confronts us at Rolie, tees. The trouble is ey ata 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 
important duty of selecting our gifts is léft till the last minute and one m : 
then“ take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And . 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so nleasing 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: ng 


STAUNTON, VA., 2 

oo Mfg. Co., Chicago. tga 

entlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than ple i 
I am delighted. 4 ee 
I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 
Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you wil 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Litxuie V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en. 
raved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordial letters we are re. 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AuBourn, Mz., May 15, 1899. 


Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. [| en 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 
She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 
Yours respectfully, 

Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would being 
taste for his wife. to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks wh0 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to g 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to m ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates; 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons 
Please send a cake basket as premium forthe souvenir s ns. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. 5 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 


Fort MorGAN, CoLo., July 8, 189. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent Us. er 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased withthbem. Mrs. Seckner showed them 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they C0" 
take them. Yours truly, 


, Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 
SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the  wanceion of the Souvenir Spoons” there ca? be 00 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. O. oF 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. the 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied with 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent CO. O. D 


Address order plainly. LEONARD Mra. Oo., 152-153 Michigan Ave. F. Z:, 11 
Chicago I 


- 


